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THE OLD FOLKS HAVE A GOOD DAY a 


Miss China, ©Id and New 



A Chinese Woman of 1900 A Chinese Woman oi Today 

These two pictures give a very vivid idea of the amazing change that has come over 
China. A quarter of a century ago thousands of Chinese girls were either put to death at 
birth or, if they grew up, had their feet crushed and squeezed into tiny shoes. Now 
Chinese women are forming fighting regiments, and the right-hand picture shows Miss 
Foo Foo Wong, the leader of an Amazon Corps in the Cantonese Army 


What a Kind Old world It Is 


THE WORLD LOSES 
TWO HEROES 

BRAVE MEN OF WAR 
AND PEACE 

Courage of the Battlefield and 
the Courage of the Quiet Life 

MAN WHO ESCAPED 
AFTER 1SANDHLWANA 

We have just lost two heroes, one 
a wearer of the V.C. and one a hero of 
everyday life who had no medal as a 
reward of gallantry. 

Private Samuel Wassail won his 
Victoria Cross in an especially splendid 
way. It was in the Zulu War, at. the 
disaster of Isandhlwana. The British 
c imp was taken and a frightful massacre 
followed. Wassail was one of the very 
few men who escaped, and, after being 
hotly pursued for six miles, he reached 
the Buffalo River. He was beginning 
to ford it when he saw another British 
soldier being swept away by the stream. 
The enemy was close behind, and many 
li.en would have gone on, thinking it 
better that one man should drown than 
that two should be shot. 

The Pride of His Regiment 

But Wassail instantly turned back, 
coolly tied up his horse to a tree, swam 
alter'his comrade, and brought him 
sefely to shore. 

By now the Zulus were almost on 
them. Wassail remounted and, support¬ 
ing the other man, urged his horse 
across the river. The Zulus were now 
actually on the bank where the Britishers 
had stood a moment before, and they 
poured a brisk fire upon the fugitives 
all the time. Nevertheless they escaped 
safely, and Wassail lived till his 
seventieth year, the pride of the South 
Staffordshire Regiment. 

For cool, selfless courage in the face 
of danger his golden deed can hardly 
be bettered. It is good to remember 
such unselfish acts. 

A Civilian Hero 

The other hero has no such gallant 
ta'e told of him, for his heroism was of 
"quite another sort. But it was none the 
less brave and real. He was rich and 
delicate, so that he might have given 
up his days to idleness with a good 
conscience. But every morning the 
people who lived opposite saw him 
leave his house as punctually as clock¬ 
work, and every night he came back 
late. No clerk kept more regular hours 
than this man, who gave up all his day's 
to works of charity, and from the 
time when he left Eton to his death the 
other day . in his eightieth year he had 
lived to help the poor and the sick. 
Many hospitals will be the poorer for 
the loss of his services, and many a 
blind man at St. Dunstan’s mourns him 
as a dear friend. 

He fought his own ill-health, and he 
fought all the temptations of the world. 
Surely Ward Cook was a hero too ! 


W hen the British steamer Rothley 
was lying in Philadelphia Harbour 
last September one of the crew was 
accidentally struck by a derrick and flung 
with great force into the hold. . 

At first it was thought the man was 
killed.- But though his spine was 
broken he lived, in spite of frightful 
injuries to his back and head. He was 
taken to hospital, where every kindness 
and care were shown him, but directly he 
was able to speak he asked that he might 
be sent home. 

Home was a tiny house in Burlington 
Street, Glamorgan, where a wife and 
child waited for him. He was told that 
he had a far better chance of recovery in 
the hospital, and it was pointed out that 
a journey of 3000 miles would be agony' 
to a man with a broken spine. 

But the seaman never ceased to ask 
for home, and at last it was thought best 
to let him have his way. So special 
arrangements were made, and the 
wounded man began his long, long 
journey on a stretcher. He crossed 
the seas on the White Star liner Majestic, 


and then an ambulance carried him the 
rest of the 3000 miles. 

' That he survived the experience 
speaks volumes for the care he received 
on the journey. 

It reminds us of another journey made 
some years ago. Two Canadian children 
were riding their ponies near a part of 
the track of the great Canadian Pacific 
Railway when they were astonished to 
see a huge engine rushing along without 
any coaches .behind it. Never had 
they' seen one go so fast, and the roar as 
it swept by made a profound impression 
on them. ' 

They afterwards heard that it was 
taking an engine-driver to the death¬ 
bed of his little girl. When the news of 
her illness reached him he was many 
hundreds of miles from home ; but he 
asked the company for leave, and they 
replied by giving hiiii their fastest 
engine and stopping their ordinary 
traffic to let him by. 

It is not till we are in trouble that we 
discover what a kind old world it is 
and how many' people are our. friends. 


THE SLEEPER UNDER 
PICCADILLY 

An Oyster Comes to 
the Circus 

THROUGH THE FOREST DOWN 
TO THE SEA 

As Bill and Alf were shovelling clay 
by electric light in the shaft ninety 
feet below where the omnibuses run in 
Piccadilly Circus Bill picked up an 
oyster-shell. “ Now, how did this come 
here ? ” Bill may' have asked, and Alf 
would probably reply : “ How did what 
come here ? ”—and look disparagingly 
at the oyster. 

But the oyster was really a most im¬ 
portant bivalve. It was more than.an 
oyster; it was a piece of evidence. 
As food it was no longer in the market. 
The customers at the oyster shop in the 
Circus above would not have looked 
twice at it. But scientific men will lool< 
many times at it. 

They will estimate its age. It was 
there before the Romans came, and 
before the Britons came, and before the 
elephants roamed the Piccadilly forest. 
An Important Oyster 

The forest, and what is now left of it, 
was high above the abode of the oyster. 
The men had already cut their way 
through it on the descent to the Tube 
level. Below the forest was the oyster, 
its home in the shallow sea. The sea 
went; the oyster stayed. It was a 
most determined resident, and never 
vacated its leasehold on the sea bottom, 
even when a forest grew above it. 

The face of the world changed, but 
little the oyster recked while they let it 
sleep on ; and now that Bill and Alf 
have evicted it at last the oyster, more 
important than ever, will become the 
valued tenant of some museum shelf. 

When as many years have gone by 
as have now elapsed since the oyster 
first laid itself down Piccadilly will 
itself have been forgotten, and the 
British Empire' will be a great centre 
in a wonderful World State. . The sea 
may again have covered the Circus, but 
if it is still land, and some new race of 
men by chance should dig it up, they 
will perhaps be even more ' surprised 
than Bill was when he found the oyster 
at discovering the ruins of the Tubes, 
the gas-mains, and the drains of a for¬ 
gotten people. ■ - 

TWO MEN ON A CORAL 
ISLAND ' 

One of the loneliest posts in the. whole 
world must be that of wireless weather 
observer on Willis Island, 500 miles off 
the coast of Queensland. 

This is a coral island of 13 acres, and 
the two observers are its sole inhabitants. 
A supply ship visits it every six months, 
and that is all. Happily, the two can 
receive wireless as well as send it, and 
they are able therefore to pick np many 
broadcasting programmes. 
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Revolution Land 

More Trouble in Portugal 


UNIVERSITY KEEPS 
A HEN 

HOW IT IS GETTING ON 

Number Six of British Columbia 
and Its Wonderful Record 

NEW EGGS AND OLD MASTERS 

A little girl known to the C.N. when 
her parents bought a home in the Home 
Counties said, “ Now that we have come 
to live in the country mother is going to 
keep a hen.” 

The fame of Number Six reminds us 
that the University of British Colum¬ 
bia has also taken to keeping a hen, 
for the record of this bird has gone all 
over the world. 'Weighing only three 
pounds herself, she laid last year 351 
eggs of well over two ounces each, thus 
producing practically 16 times her own 
weight in i 2 months. 

An Egg Every Day 

Of course Number Six is not the 
University’s only hen ; she is one of 
many which have been bred by the 
skilful staff .of this learned body’s 
Agricultural Department, and she' is 
one of a number of White Leghorns 
whose average works out at over 300 
'eggs a year. Number Six happens to 
be the queen of the fruitful family, 
hence her fame. What her ultimate 
total will be has yet to be seen ; for 
after only half the normal resting period 
she started laying again shortly after 
the Nesv Year, and is producing an egg 
a day with clocklike regularity. 

Her reputation has spread far and 
near, and poultry farmers are naturally 
anxious to have some of.Number Six’s 
eggs so that chicks may be reared from 
them and her good work continued in 
successive generations elsewhere. The 
price asked by the University is ^5 an 
egg, but they will not sell a full 13 for 
a setting from this one bird. 

One of Man’s Triumphs 

They offer to supply three of hers and 
ten more from the hens related to her 
for ^50, refusing an offer of half as much 
again for a setting entirely of the 
illustrious hen’s solo production. That 
must ^eclipse all records in the price 
paid for a nest of ordinary poultry eggs. 

Poultry represent one of Man’s 
greatest triumphs of domestication. 
All the teeming varieties have been 
evolved from a single wild strain, the 
jungle fowl of the East. The parental 
forms still exist in the wilds. They lay 
eggs simply in order to rear a brood of 
jungle chicks; we have educated their 
domesticated cousins' into ' becoming 
living egg-producing machines. 

Hen’s Aid for Artists 

Those eggs, apart from their import¬ 
ance as food for human beings, enter, 
as indispensable elements, into many 
industries. And we must think the 
more highly of Number Six’s kindred 
when we realise that the white of egg 
is one of the substances which impart 
such shining glory to that marvellous 
collection of Flemish masterpieces of 
art which all picture-lovers have been 
going to Burlington House to see. 

The Old Masters had no such wonder- 
birds as British Columbia’s Number Six, 
but when they were fathoming the 
secrets of oils and sympathetic com¬ 
ponents for their matchless paintings 
they went to the hen’s nest for aid, and 
were not disappointed. 


WHAT THEY HAD NOT SEEN 

A professor in Boston, wishing to 
test the knowledge of the children of 
that town, has tested those to be ad¬ 
mitted to the school. 

Fourteen children had never noticed 
the stars ; 45 had never seen the fields ; 
20 were ignorant of the fact that milk 
is produced by cows ; 55 did not know 
that wooden objects are made from 
trees ; 45 had never seen a pig. 


YOSHIHITO’S LAST 
RIDE 

JAPAN’S FAREWELL TO 
ITS EMPEROR 

The Touch of the Old, Old 
World in a Great Procession 

MILLIONS LOOKING ON 

The Emperor Yoshihito,. claiming to 
be the 122nd of his line, has been laid 
to rest with the magnificent yet simple 
ceremonial of the religion of his race. 

As with the Pharaohs and the Caesars, 
so through long ages with the Mikados 
of Japan, so with the mighty rulers 
of every age and clime. The ritual of 
the Mikado’s funeral has been handed 
down almost unchanged for 1600 years, 
yet even so the touch of the modern 
world came in here and there with 
strange effect.' 

Funeral Car Drawn by Oxen 

The beacons of ancient shape which 
lit the mourners on their way were 
illumined by gas and electricity. The 
warriors carrying bow and arrow and 
spear and shield were accompanied by 
soldiers and sailors with modern anus 
and dress. The coffin was drawn by 
oxen on a two-wheeled funeral car of 
lacquered wood, but the principal 
mourner preceded it by motor-car. 

Yet the funeral car had been built 
to a pattern laid down in the dim and 
distant past, the work of a family of 
hearse-builders which has rendered this 
last service to their emperors as far back 
as records go. Only they knew how 
to build the six-foot wheels and their 
hubs in such a way that as the car 
moved they should give out the seven 
distinct creaking- notes known as the 
Seven Melancholy Sounds. Even the 
oxen in the shafts and three pairs in 
reserve, for which all Japan had been 
searched, fulfilled the ancient require¬ 
ment that they should each be dun 
coloured with white spots and with horns 
at a given angle. 

Salute of Big Guns 

The music, a mournful dirge, was of 
venerable age, though the words chanted 
had been specially composed and must ! 
nev er be used again : 

We bowed our heads to the Earth and raised 

our faces to the heavens, 

Praying for the recovery of our Emperor, but 

it' was in vain ; 

Now the people of the Land of the Sun 
Are descending into the darkness of great grief. 

Bursting in upon tills weird chant 
was the salute, in European fashion, of 
modern artillery and the great guns of 
the fleet! Twelve thousand people 
walked in the funeral procession and 
two millions lined the four-mile route 
from the palace to the great funeral hall 
in the centre of the city. 

In Sight of Fujiyama 

Here, while a choir of priests chanted 
in chorus, other priests accompanied them 
on flutes and pipes like the pipes of Pan. 
Then, in dead silence, the new Emperor 
laid a branch of evergreens before the 
altar, threw incense into a charcoal- 
burner, and bowed low before bis 
father’s bier. His widowed mother did 
the same, and the aged Prime Minister 
then advanced and spoke the last fare¬ 
well of the people of Japan. For three 
minutes all traffic stopped throughout 
the country, and the Japanese people 
everywhere stood with their faces turned 
to the capital. A simple and noble 
tribute, surely ! 

Then the Emperor’s last journey of all 
was made by train to a new mausoleum 
twenty miles away, and there on the hill¬ 
side, in view of snow-capped Fujiyama, 
Yoshihito was finally laid to rest. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Alameda » . . Ah-lah-may-dah 

Correggio , . . . . Kor-rej-o 

Praesepe . . , Pre-see-pe 

Titian ....... Tish-an 


THE FOX’S DOOM 

A Very Curious Adventure 

RUN OVER BY A MAN IN 
THE ALPS 

Why do men talk of a miserable 
existence as a dog’s life ? 

Most dogs are lucky creatures, with 
comfortable beds, good food, affec¬ 
tionate human friends, and not a care 
in the world. No one hunts them, no 
one sends them off to school or an 
office, and although they are taxed 
someone always pays the tax for them. 
No, a dog’s life is a good life ; it is the 
fox who leads a miserable existence, 
hunted from cubhood to death. 

The latest story about a fox’s mis¬ 
fortunes comes from the Alps. There 
are no foxhounds there, but the fox’s 
usual bad luck followed this one. 

An Englishman who lives in Nice had 
gone to the Italian Alps for winter 
sports, and was ski-ing on a slope near 
Madonna della Finestra when a fox 
darted out of a pinewood across his 
path. An eye-witness saw the ski-er 
sweeping down the hillside and a little 
red streak darting in front of him/then 
the man pitched headfirst into a snow¬ 
drift, and when he was helped up the 
fox was discovered, dead. 

Foxes liave been killed in all sorts of 
ways, by hounds, by poison, or by guns, 
but probably never before has one been 
killed by being run over by a man. 

FACT FOLLOWS FICTION 
Chopping Up a Ship to Warm 
the Passengers 

When the U.S. liner President Hard¬ 
ing was making for Halifax, in Nova 
Scotia, something happened to her 
which would have made Jules Verne 
smile if he had been alive, for her crew 
plagiarised his famous story of Round 
the World in Eighty Days. 

One of the ships carrying the hero of 
that romance in his effort to break the 
world’s record for speed ran short of 
coal, but the determined voyager in¬ 
duced the captain to break up the ship’s 
woodwork to feed the furnaces and keep 
up steam. That was done, and the ship 
kept her appointment. 

The case of the President Harding 
was not so desperate, but it was more un¬ 
comfortable. She is an oil ship. Her 
tanks leaked, and twenty miles out she 
was rolling helplessly on the waves, un¬ 
able to make port, for all her oil had gone. 

It was bitterly cold. The ship-heating 
apparatus was out of action. There 
was no fuel to cook a meal. The crew 
had to chop up the woodwork of the 
ship to warm and feed the passengers. 

BOY’S FIGHT WITH A 
SHARK 

The Albert Medal 

When we told the story the other day 
of an Australian boy fighting a shark in 
defence of his friend we hoped that, when 
the Duke of York reached Australia he 
would make some recognition of the 
boy’s bravery. 

But recognition has come already, for 
the King has conferred the Albert Medal 
on Stanley Gibbs. 

FATE OF A TOWER 
Destroyed by a Flash After 
600 Years 

A flash of lightning has destroyed the 
campanile of the 6oo-year-old church at 
Ceriale, near Genoa. 

One of the two great bells fell into 
the churchyard, but the other crashed 
through the roof and buried itself in 
the nave. The beautiful windows of the 
church were destroyed. Luckily, the 
building was practically empty. 


Ha that leadeth into captivity shall go 
into captivity : he that Mlleth with tlw 
sword must be killed with the sword. 

That is the threat which hangs over 
all those who seize the government of 
their country by violence, and it has 
been fulfilled again and again in Portugal. 

The people who mads a military 
revolution last year did only what others 
had done before them ; there have been 
18 revolutions since the expulsion of 
the king 17 years ago. But these people 
had even less show of popular support 
than usual, and they overthrew a 
Government which took its authority 
from a general election only, a few 
months before. After imprisoning or 
banishing their opponents they began 
imprisoning or banishing each other. 

And now they have had in their 
turn to face the sword of revolution, 
and a very sharp fight they seem to 
have had. Not only in the great towns 
of Lisbon and Oporto, but in all parts 
of the country, revolting soldiers were 
supported by townsmen and country¬ 
men alike. The leaders of the revolt 
professed to aim at the restoration of 
parliamentary government and the 
ending of military dictatorships, but 
the trouble is that revolutions cannot 
succeed without military help. 

The revolt has been- suppressed for 
the time, but it is-not to be supposed 
that there will bo peace for long; for 
the causes of the discontent remain 
unchanged. What Portugal needs is 
more patriotism and less politics. 


THE ROAD TO FREEDOM 
250 Mules Slip On It 

The British expedition which is 
visiting the native chiefs in the high¬ 
lands of Burma to set free the slaves has 
had some difficult country to traverse. 

It had to cross the great Chindwin 
River on bamboo rafts worked by 
cables, and later had to traverse the 
deep Tanai gorge, a three-day struggle. 
After marching for ten hours,up the bed 
of the stream in icy water, often waist 
deep, with rain pelting down all the 
time, they camped in a'jungle clearing. 

Next day the stream was a raging 
torrent, and only five miles were 
covered in eleven hours. The next day 
was better, 16 miles in 13 hours, but it 
was often necessary to dig. their steps 
and to bridge swamps with brushwood. 
Every one of the 250 mules carrying 
baggage slipped and fell at one stage or 
another, with the result that both 
bedding and rations were soaked ! But 
the road to freedom was never easy, 
and our travellers made the best of it. 


THINGS SAID 

Only the young can influence the 
young. Headmaster of Malvern - 

How many towns have we in England 
that no one would dream of visiting ? 

A Sunday paper 

When I come across the youth of. 
this country I am amazed how good 
they are. Bishop of St. Albans 

If you wander round the second-hand 
bookshops with half-a-crown you might 
become rich for life. Mr. Ernest Rhys 
Is there any greater hero than the 
boy who can pass a game of football 
and turn into a Sunday School ? 

The Solicitor-General . 
There is enough energy in one pound 
weight to raise 100 million tons of cold 
water to boiling point, or to give 16,000 
million horse-power for one hour. 

Professor W. M. Thornton 
There are about 32 makes of British 
cars in Australia, and they have 11 
different tracks, whereas practically all 
the 58 American cars have the same 
track. Mr. Frank Nelson, M.P. 
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WILL CHINA PULL 
THROUGH ? 

MISSIONARIES THINK 
SHE WILL 

The Hope of Those Who Know 
the Chinese Best 

“GIVE US TIME” 

Western business men in China 
assert that the country is heading for 
disaster. Missionaries believe that, on 
the whole, she will pull through. The 
Chinese themselves have no shadow of 
doubt about making good. Who is right ? 

Westerners resident in China are 
gloomily pessimistic about her future. 
They say the present chaos can end only 
in complete collapse, that since the fall 
of the Empire China has been on the 
down grade, and that until a strong 
Government arises which can make 
itself felt some kind of international 
government is necessary. 

Certainly there is much to confirm this 
gloomy outlook. The Peking Government 
commands no sort of respect. It is 
powerless and bankrupt. 

China’s Greatest Asset 

Foreign business men living in China 
claim to speak with authority, and they 
ought to know. But they all live and 
move within the limits of the foreign 
community. Scarcely one among them 
is able to read a Chinese newspaper. 
They are. not in direct touch with the 
people; for the most part they merely 
repeat the gossip of the clubs. 

With a few exceptions missionaries 
are definitely optimistic. They do not 
shut their eyes to obvious faults or 
sinister tendencies, but they take the 
long view. They live close to the 
people and know something of their 
aspirations, and they understand. They 
know that China’s greatest asset is the 
Chinese race, a people of wonderful 
patience and persistence, and perhaps 
the most reasonable race on Earth. It 
is at least significant that those who read 
Chinese newspapers, have friends in 
Chinese homes, know the thought- 
currents of the people, and are in close 
touch with the'mass of the village popu¬ 
lation as well as with the town people are 
the most optimistic foreigners in China. 

What the Chinese Think 

To come closer home still, the Chinese 
themselves are confident that their 
country will win through. They have 
read enough history to know that China 
has seen worse storms than this. While 
other nations have waxed and waned 
they have preserved their civilisation 
intact, and they have no doubt what¬ 
soever that they can fall into step and 
keep abreast with the advancing nations 
of the West. They point to the fact that 
in spite of the chaos and civil war of 
recent years their trade has improved, 
and local government has been carried 
on as if nothing were happening. The 
mass of the people refuse to be disturbed 
by the squabbles of the military 
governors. A people with such a sense 
of proportion and with such praise¬ 
worthy obstinacy in the ways of peace is 
not to be esteemed lightly. 

One of the ablest young leaders of 
China said recently, “ Give us time; 
that is all we ask." China is trying to 
crowd into one generation what Europe 
took three centuries to work its way 
through. Give her time. Her people 
are not superficial. They build slowly, 
but they build exceeding well. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

A portrait by Gilbert Stuart . £1365 
A painting by G. Stubbs . . £1180 

A manuscript by Thackeray . £1150 
A letter of John Keats . . £1100 

An etching by Whistler . . £283 

Early 16 th-century Tudor table £194 
Silver caudle cup and cover, 1656 £1 39 
'i r.'r old Chinese jade pictures £130 


THE 1927 SCHOOL 



A general view of the new school 



Qirls learning to wash clothes in the laundry 



Boys at work in the carpentry section 


The Town Hill School, which has recently been opened at Swansea, is one of the most up- 
to-date schools in the country. Elaborate arrangements have been made for teaching 
girls housework, such as washing, cooking, and needlework, while the boys learn carpentry 
and joinery in a well-equipped workshop, as shown in these pictures. Shower baths with 
hot and cold water have also been provided 


DERIC ON THE GREAT 
GREEN TABLE 

A BOY’S STORY OF 
THE WILD 

His Thrilling Adventure at an 
Eagle’s Nest 

HOMES OF THE OLD CLIFF 
DWELLERS 

When most of us think of a park wc. 
think of railings, and chairs at twopence 
each, and flower-beds, and a few acres 
of neatly-cut grass. When an American 
thinks of a pack he thinks of forest, 
mountain, or desert stretching for miles 
and thronged with wild beasts., 

A great deal has been written about 
them, yet the Director of the National 
Park Service says that no volume has 
made the educational value of the 
parks clearer than a book written by 
a twelve-year-old boy. It is called 
Deric in Mesa Verde, and is published 
by Putnams at six shillings. 

Left by the Cliff Dwellers 

Deric Nusbauin has spent six years 
at Mesa Verde National Park. His 
father is an archaeologist and is 
superintendent of the park. Mesa Verde 
means great green table, and it is a 
forest-clad tableland in South-West 
Colorado'. On one side the cliffs stand up 
nearly 2000 feet above the Montezuma 
Valley. All this territory has been set 
aside for preserving the wild horses, 
bears, pumas, ringtailed cats, porcupines, 
humming-birds, and eagles that live 
there, and also to preserve the wonder¬ 
ful ruins left by the Cliff Dwellers. 

Generations ago a race of people 
lived in the cliff caves, high up out of 
reach of the plainsmen below. Doric and 
his father found among these ancient 
homesbeautiful toolsmade of bone, water- 
jars, a bit of cloth made from feathers, 
a stone axe with its wooden handle, and 
a dart-throwing device used before bows 
and arrows. 

Deric’s Delightful Stories 

But who were the folk who lived 
here, and why did they leave ? No one 
knows. Not very far off is an Indian 
reservation set apart by the Govern¬ 
ment for the Redskins, and they will 
not go near the cliffs because they say 
the caves are haunted by a race of 
Little People, or fairies. 

The public can only visit the park 
between May and November, but Deric 
and his father stay in the lonely place 
even when the snowdrifts are twenty 
feet deep. It is a wonderful life for 
a boy, and his book gives a fascinating 
description of his adventures. He has 
delightful things to tell of animals. 

One of Deric’s best stories tells how 
he tried to photograph young eagles 
on a ledge 300 feet from the ground. 
Having persuaded two park rangers 
to lower him oyer the edge by a rope 
Deric soon wished he had not. After 
about twenty feet he shouted to them 
to stop. He rested on a ledge and 
then told them to lower him again. 
When he reached the right ledge he 
crept along it on hands and knees. 
To his disgust the nest only held two 
partly-eaten prairie dogs. 

The Eagle Comes Back 

Suddenly there was a whistling soun^, . 
and the owner of the nest' arrive'd. ' 
Deric thinks his wing-spread must 
have been seven feet. The great bird 
flew straight at Deric, who hit out at 
it, and in so doing trod on the edge 
of the cliff, which broke from under 
his feet. Luckily the rope held. 

The eagle was as much frightened as 
Deric, and flew off. Deric was glad to 
be hauled up on to the cliff-top again, 
and admits that he had to sit down 
because his legs felt like two pieces of 
cooked macaroni. Not till he got home 
and someone asked him if he had taken 
any photographs did he realise that he. 
had left the eagle his Beautiful camera ! 
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A GREAT EVENT IN 
THE CHURCH 

OUR BEAUTIFUL PRAYER 
BOOK 

The Changing Spirit of the 
Modem World 

NEW BLESSINGS FOR 
OLD CURSES 

It was a great day in the Church of 
England when the archbishops published 
to the clergy and laity the suggested 
changes in the Prayer Book. 

These changes will be discussed for 
'months, and .important differences of 
opinion may show themselves as the 
discussion proceeds; but it is felt 
■ that the compromise among conflicting 
opinions reached by the bishops will 
prove to be on the whole acceptable. 

The Prayer Book is one of the great 
English classics. Its beautiful language 
■has woven itself into our speech to an 
extent only rivalled by the Bible and 
Shakespeare. But our way of looking 
at things has changed in many ways 
since the Prayer Book was first compiled 
by Cranmer and his helpers, and there 
are some things in it which have long 
sounded strange and. harsh to the 
. sensitive modern mind. The present 
changes are the fruit of sixty years of 
discussion and agitation. 

From Wrath to Love 

No one is to be compelled to use the 
changed wording ; it is to be a matter 
of agreement between clergy and people 
in each parish. The 'changed readings 
are to be bound up side by side with the 
Prayer Book as it has stood since the 
Restoration, and the people may use as 
many or as few of them as they please. 

The changes include the omission of 
the revengeful spirit found in some of 
the Psalms. It is no longer compulsory 
to recite the old Athanasian Creed, with 
its declaration that all who do not accept 
it shall perish everlastingly. In the 
service for the baptism of little children 
the stress is changed from the wrath of 
God to His love. We have many new 
blessings in place of old curses. In the 
marriage, service a wife need no longer 
promise to obey her husband against 
her conscience; but each may promise to 
love, comfort, honour, and keep the other. 

A Compromise for Peace 

There are other changes of a different 
kind, and it is round these that dis¬ 
cussion will chiefly centre. They con¬ 
cern the way of celebrating Communion. 
Variations are allowed which have been 
hotly opposed since the Reformation, 
but this is done on the understanding 
that other and greater changes which 
some people have made in spite of the 
Prayer Book will no longer be practised. 
It is a compromise which it is hoped will 
bring peace in the Established Church. 

What people far outside those con¬ 
troversies will appreciate is that the 
changes in the wording of the Prayer 
Book have been made with the greatest 
care not to injure the supreme beauty 
, of the old language. 

The Work of Cranmer 

Though Archbishop Cranmer and his 
fellow-editors made a new book when 
they wrote the Prayer Book, very 
little of it was their own work. It 
owed most to the work of the old monks 
in'*the monasteries, who kept learning 
alive for ages, but some of it was from 
liturgies of the Eastern Church, and more 
from Lutheran and other Protestant 
service books of the Continent. It was 
in the selection, arrangement, and 
translation of these that the chief work 
of our Englishmen lay. But most of the 
prayers for saints’ days are believed to 
have been Cranmer’s ; the prayer for 
the Royal Family was by Archbishop 
Whitgift, and the prayer for Parliament 
was by Archbishop Laud. 

There have been revisions since then, 
but Cranmer’s work sustantially re¬ 
mains in its original form. 


The New Sport 

OF THE CLOUDS 
What is Being Done with 
the Air Fleet 

We are told that one of the diversions 
practised by some of the pilots who 
take out torpedo planes for testing on the 
Yorkshire shores of the Ilumber is to 
stalk wild duck from their planes. 

What a ghastly idea of sport! The 
wild duck are flying from their feeding- 
ground in the stubble fields to their 
sleeping-grounds at the mouth of the 
Humber. . They make a pretty sight 
in the gathering dusk as they slip along 
in that V-shaped formation which the 
flying sea-birds have learned as a 
safeguard against surprise. 

A Terrifying Monster 

Suddenly there swoops on them out 
of the skies a terrifying monster, which 
has climbed higher than they and can 
mock the birds at their speech It is an 
aeroplane with two sporting fellows in 
it. One of them has a powerful 12-bore 
double-barrelled gun, and he drops the 
duck easily. They have no chance, 
however they wheel and manoeuvre. 
What is their 50-mile-an-hour spurt 
against the machine’s easy hundred ? 
They cannot fight. They cannot escape. 
Their dead bodies as they fall are picked 
up by another sporting fellow who is 
seated in a motor-boat. 

There are many things in sport with 
which humane men and women cannot 
sympathise, but " this is a form 'of 
slaughter which every decent sports¬ 
man must hold in detestation. From 
the sportsman's point of view the flying 
birds are a noble quarry, gifted with 
capacities of speed and caution which 
are to be honoured and admired. To 
a butcher in an aeroplane they are just 
duck to be smashed. 

Massacred in the Heights 

The sportsman’s ancestors matched 
his bow and arrow against the duck ; 
otherwise he could never have got them 
for food. The honest sportsman has his 
gun and is better off than with bow and 
arrow, but the birds can beat him often. 
But how can they fly out of range when 
they are to be pursued by machinery 
and massacred in the empty heights 
which have been their sanctuary for 
centuries beyond reckoning ? 

If the pilots and gunmen of these 
aeroplanes cannot see what a mean 
trick they are playing it is time that 
the senior officers who gave leave for the 
King’s air fleet to be used in this way 
should consider their responsibility in 
the matter. The King is a sportsman. 
What does he think of it ? 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 

Edinburgh is to erect a memorial to 
William Wallace and Robert Bruce. 

News is printed in 23 tongues within 
sight of the Statue of Liberty. 

A pheasant With pure white plumage 
has made its home near Walcott, 15 
miles from Lincoln. 

House Without an Owner 

For three years a Sunderland woman 
has paid no rent because the owner of 
the house cannot be found. 

When the Thames was Frozen 

A Goring postman who has just 
retired once drove the mail over the 
frozen Thames. 

Greatly Over-Rated 

Many complaints have appeared in 
the papers of late from travellers who 
find the climate of the Riviera greatly 
over-rated. 

Father of Daylight Saving 

Over 70 acres of Betts Wood, Cliisle- 
hurst, have now been bought for the 
public as a memorial to Mr. William 
Willett, the father of Summer Time. 

Harrow on Tour 

Harrow schoolboys are making a 
series of interesting visits in and around 
London,‘the places visited including a 
coach-building works, a Hour mill, and an 
employment exchange. 


A Few words from 
a Pitiful Genius 

There has lately been sold an unpub¬ 
lished poem of nine lines which was writ¬ 
ten by Edgar Allan Poe. 

When he was writing Poe was one of 
the poorest of the men who have ever 
tried to live by the pen. Often he was 
starving. When he was asked out to 
dinner he sometimes had to refuse 
because his clothes were too shabby for 
him to show himself. For his longest 
well-known poem. The Raven, he re¬ 
ceived only £ 2, but now, 78 years after 
his death, a scrap of his writing has been 
sold for/410. 

. Poe’s life-story is an unrelieved 
tragedy, but it should be told. The old 
Greeks’ idea of tragedy was a drama 
that awakens deep pity in those who 
sec or hear it. Poe’s life was a drama 
that should melt our hearts into a tender 
pity, make ns glad that he ha* won 
appreciation, and even hope that, some¬ 
where, he now knows that men have dis¬ 
covered in him lasting elements of worth. 

At School in London 

His start in life was not promising. 
He was an American, born at Boston in 
January, 1809, the son of an actor and 
an actress. In those days actors were 
little esteemed, especially in America, 
and David Poe, the boy’s father, was 
wild, and had been cast off by his family. 
Before he was three the little fellow was 
an orphan. Then there came to him 
what looked like good fortune. The 
childless wife of a tobacco merchant 
persuaded her husband, John Allan, to 
adopt him. That was how lie came to be 
named Edgar Allan Poe. 

As the adopted son of the Allans he 
was taken to England at six, and went to 
school in London till he was eleven. 
Then the family returned to America, 
and he was at school till he was 17. That 
seemed a promising start, for Mr. Allan 
was well off and Edgar was getting a 
good education. 

A Painful Record 

But, weak in character, he followed 
the habits of his own father, drinking, 
gambling, and getting into debt, so that 
the father who had adopted him took 
him away from college and gave him a 
start in his own business. From that he 
ran away, published a book, began to 
starve, and at last joined the army.- 

Tliere he seemed to pull himself to¬ 
gether, for in 19 months he had risen to 
be sergeant-major ; so Mr. Allan gave 
him another chance, bought him out, 
and entered him for training as an officer. 
But he now began to neglect his duties, 
and was court-martialled and expelled. 

Poe was now 22. Mrs. Allan had died, 
and her husband cast off their adopted 
son as hopeless. Soon afterwards he 
married again, had children of his own, 
and, dying when Poe was 25, he left him 
out of his will. 

Weird Poems and Clever Stories 

In tlie 15 years that followed Poe had 
to rely on liis pen for a living, and often 
lie was over the edge of destitution. It 
was not that he could not live by his 
writing. He could. His strange, weird 
poems, with their haunting cadences, 
such as The Raven, The Bells, and 
Annabel Lee, were admired then as they 
are admired now. His clever, hair- 
raising stories thrilled men then as now, 
and as a critic of books more was thought 
of him then than is thought of him now. 
But he was utterly unreliable ; he was 
always drinking. 

He had genius, but his was a gift 
narrow and intense, and it was battled 
by liis weakness. Poor Poe ! Born nervy 
and moody, rich only in shadowy fancies, 
he was marked down from boyhood as 
a prey to failure, misery, and disgrace. 
But mankind remembers chiefly the 
flashes and glooms of his strange genius ; 
and thinks only of his failure as one of 
the most sorrowful of warnings. 


ENGLAND GROWING 
MORE SLOWLY 

CAN WE PEOPLE THE 
EMPIRE ? 

Fewer Children Being Bom 
in the Motherland 

THE GREAT EMPTY SPACES 

By Our Economic Correspondent 

In the year just closed fewer babies 
were born in England and Wales in 
proportion to the population than ever 
before, with the exception of the last 
war year, 191S. 

For each thousand of our population 
rather less than 18 children were born, 
while in London only 17 were born 
for each thousand. 

This fall in the birth-rate has been 
going on for years. If we go back to 
1871 we find tliatforeach thousand oftho 
population 35 babies were born, so that 
the rate has dropped to about one-half. 

Scotland’s Example 

It means that England is ceasing to 
grow as rapidly as she used to do, but 
we are, fortunately, able to add that 
the death-rate has also fallen. In 1S71 
there were 23 deaths a thousand. In 
1926 there were fewer than 12.. 

The increase in the population (be¬ 
cause the number of births is -greater 
than the number of deaths) is 'now 
about 250,000 in a year. This figure 
will certainly become smaller through 
the continual fall of the birth-rate. 
It is true that the death-rate will also 
fall, but ■ it cannot fall much farther. 
Scotland is already declining in popula¬ 
tion, and it looks as'if England and- 
Wales will follow her example in the 
next twenty years or so. 

Canada and Australia 

That is a remarkable consideration for 
Britain, because she is the head of a 
great and largely unpeopled Empire. 

The great States of the British Empire 
over the seas contain very few white 
people—only about sixteen millions. 

We find, too, that the birth-rate is 
falling in places like Canada and 
Australia, so that their few people are 
making very small progress in numbers. 
The Britains over the seas need immi¬ 
grants from Britain, but it is difficult to 
know how they are to get them in view 
of the fall in the British birth-rate. 

If we, turn to Canada wc find that it 
has only about nine million, people on 
about 3,700,000 square miles. Aus¬ 
tralia has only six million people on 
nearly three million square miles. 

Problems of the Future 

Here we encounter one of the greatest 
problems the world has to face. There 
are great tracts of territory overseas 
which have yet hardly been scratched 
by the hand of civilised man. Who is to 
deal with them ? The world needs 
development; it needs the bringing to 
market of an ever-increasing quantity 
of wealth. While so much of the surface 
of the Earth remains untilled the world 
lacks the proper use of its natural riches. 

As for the Motherland, it remains to 
be seen what the effect of a stationary 
or a falling population will be. Will the 
old spirit of enterprise remain, or will 
an older population have an increasing 
dislike of work ? Is it true that 
only expanding populations prosper ? 
Or will small families develop the old 
virtues of hard work and adventure ? 
The answers to these questions have 
yet to be written, and no one can 
pretend to know what they will be. . 


74 YEARS A SERVANT 

A notable lifelong attachment to a 
family has come to an end with the death 
of Mademoiselle Marianne Henrion at 91. 
For 74 years she was a servant in a 
doctor's family at Nancy. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIM! 

E MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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:|LA|R survey of famous straiti 

i-' S^SJbe Canadian Government is"’ 
LTspendinq il80,000« 
f on an air survey of the/ 
Hudson Strait to investigate 
ice conditions and 
ocean currents 



^HURRICANE IN BAY OF BISCAY 
A violent storm recently devastated jr 
_ 'Arcachon,near Bordeaux,the damaqe hsinq 
xesfimaiedatSlttOOO s~\ ;= ———SM - " 


A WONDERFUL ENGINEERING FEAT 
A vehicular tube costing S 800.000 is 
being constructed across the channel 
between Oakland and Alameda California. 
It is built in sections above water and 
lowered 75 feet to tbe sea bottom 



A MOUNTAIN ON THE MOVE 
Owing to Ihe recent heavg rains 



a mountain near Bargoed is moving, 



causing tbe roads to sink and 


V 

seriously damaging water mains 
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Equator—the middle 
line round the globe; 
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THE WORLDS STORM TRACKS FOR FEBRUARY 

yW ;-...... 



WiftiniHis bett ihi 
Sun is overhead at 
noon this week J- 



PRIZE CATTLE FOR ARGENTINA 
Argentina is payinqgreat attention 
to the import of cattle, and the record 
I price of 2500guineas wasrecently 
paid fora Shorthorn bull 



AIRSHIP MASTS FOR AFRICA 
To facilitate the development 
of Empire airship routes a 
survey of possible sites for 
mooring masts is being made 
along the west coast ef Africa 


LANDSLIDES IN MALAYA 
Serious landsl ides,caused bg tbe heavy 
rains, have occurred in Malaga, and roads 
and railways have been blocked 


A NARROW ESCAPE FROM LEOPARDS 
A motor cyclist travelling from Nairobi 
to Mombasa recently encountered four 
leopards, but by racing his engine he 
succeeded in scaring the animals away 


A DANGEROUS INTRUDER 
While washing before a mirror in a holel 
near Buluwayo, a man saw ihe reflection 
of a cobra about to attack him. A fierce 
fight followed, but the cobra escaped 



A NEW NAME ON THE MAP 
A mountain range discovered 300 miles 
east of Broome has been named the Dummer 
Range after the explorers English home, 
Dummer Hall,near Basingstoke,Hampshire 


WHAT JAMES STUART DID 
An Unrealised Benefactor 

To the present generation it seems 
part of the ordinary work of the uni¬ 
versities to send out lecturers into 
crowded cities to help those who cannot 
hope to take the university course. 

Yet the University Extension Move¬ 
ment, as it is called, had to have a 
beginning, and someone had to begin it. 
Now we are reminded of the man who 
did it by the opening of a new head¬ 
quarters of the movement in Cambridge. 
It has been called Stuart House, after 
Professor James Stuart, M.P., who with 
a few kindred spirits started the work a 
little over fifty years ago. 

He saw a few thousand young men 
getting a good education in Cambridge, 
many of them very indifferent to their 
great advantages, while millions outside 
would dearly like to share them. So the 
extension movement began. There have 
never been millions to take advantage 
of it, but it has done untold good 
nevertheless, and many an earnest 
soul has had cause to bless Professor 
Stuart, even without knowing his name; 
Like many other men, he has been an 
unknown benefactor to thousands. 


SOS FROM A MOUNTAIN 
PEAK 

Village Cut Off by Snow 

For six weeks after Christmas the 
little village of Hospitalet, on the 
French slopes of the Pyrenees, was cut 
off from the rest of the world by a fall 
of snow seven feet deep. 

Hospitalet is on a peak 4500 feet 
above the sea, and lies 13 miles from 
the nearest village. . The other day the 
people began to run short of flour. 
The mayor sent out an S O S over the 
wires, and then the wires broke. But 
a rescue party of soldiers and civilians 
was organised, and carried food up to 
the 125 inhabitants of the village, a 
difficult and hazardous feat. 


A FAMOUS HORSE 
Did Your Father See Him ? 

If your father served under Field- 
Marshal Allenby he will be very sorry to 
hear that Hindenburg is dead. 

All .the British troops in Palestine 
know that the really important Hinden¬ 
burg was not a German War Lord but a 
horse. He had been presented to Lord 
Allenby by the Australian cavalry, and 
he was the pick of the world’s chargers. 

Hindenburg was a superb creature, 
seventeen hands high and full of spirit. 
It did a man good to look at him, and 
the field-marshal’s charger was famous. 

But Hindenburg grew old, retirement 
did not suit him, and at last it seemed 
more merciful to put him out of his 
misery. He is buried in Egypt. 

He was, perhaps, the only horse of our 
day which was not a racehorse and could 
really be called famous. 


BY CAR ACROSS THE SAHARA 

The Sahara Desert has grown accus¬ 
tomed to motor-cars, but it must be 
humiliated afresh by the latest achieve¬ 
ment of Lieutenant Estienne, the young 
French explorer. 

Crossing France from Paris in 24 
hours and the Mediterranean in 48, he 
actually drove from Oran to the Niger 
Valley, 1500 miles, in a six-horse-power 
car in five days, though there was no 
vestige of a road. 

Arrived at Niamey, his car still in 
excellent order, he continued his journey 
to Lake Chad. 


DO BUSES SHAKE HOUSES ? 

The inhabitants of parts of Dulwich 
are up in arms against the vibration 
caused by buses. 

Barry Road is a- mile long, and it is 
stated that 3000 buses use it every day. 
The residents, who have been holding a 
meeting of protest, say that the buses, 
passing like a procession of juggernauts, 
shake houses to their foundations. 


A GLASS OF WATER 
A Hint for the Restaurants 

That was an excellent new departure 
by the magistrates when a suppressed 
London club was turned into a restaurant 
the other day. 

Restaurants make their biggest pro¬ 
fits from the sale of wine, and do not 
like their customers not to take it. 
But restaurants are licensed for the 
convenience of the public, and customers 
have a right to decide for themselves 
what they will drink.' It is seldom that 
water is placed on the table without 
being asked for, and when the request 
is made is often a long time coming ! 

Now it has been made a condition 
of the licence of this eating-house that 
water shall be placed on every table. 


A CAT AND DOG STORY* 

His name is Prince, and all the cats 
of Camden Town declare he is a Prince 
of Good Fellows. 

Even his best friends cannot pretend 
that he has a long pedigree ; in fact, 
he is rather an ordinary little dog to 
look at, about the size of a terrier, 
shaggy coated, but distinguished by a 
charming smile. It is not every dog 
that can smile, but Prince can and does. 

Prince is devoted to his master, 
Mr. F. G. Rouse, and a less generous 
dog would sulk at having a feline rival. 
Prince, however, never grudges Tom 
anything, and the friendship between 
the big black-and-white cat and the 
little dog has amused customers for a 
long time. The other d^y Prince saved 
Tom’s life. 

Tom is an inquisitive person, and the 
other day he suddenly disappeared. He 
had been missing for three hours when 
Prince began to scratch at the oven 
door, whining excitedly as he did 
so. The door was opened, and there 
lay Tom. He had got shut in by accident, 
and the oven was hot. He was only 
rescued just in time, but is making a 
good recovery. Does he understand 
who saved him ? we wonder. 


ZOO’S QUARRELSOME 
BABY 

Pongo Who Would Not Be 
Comforted 

A FRIEND AT LAST 

Whenever a baby animal arrives at 
the Zoo it is at once provided with a 
playmate, for when these Zoo babies 
live all alone they fret and become ill 
and lazy. 

But Pongo, the baby orang-utan, 
steadily "refused to make friends with 
any other animal, and he was regarded 
as a serious problem. 

He -was first put with the baby 
chimpanzees, but as the little orang 
is a suspicious and unsociable creature 
he would not join in their games or play 
with their human friends, and after a 
few days the chimpanzees began to.ill- 
treat him. He was then taken away from 
them and put in charge of two 'larger 
orangs, but he refused to have anything 
to do with his elder relatives, and to 
punish him they ate his share of the food, 
so once again Pongo had to be moved. 

His next would-be playmate was a 
small Gibbon ape, but Pongo found him 
equally distasteful; and after that his 
keeper tried to persuade him to make 
friends with a family of baboons, but 
the orang did not care for them either, 
and after a few more vain attempts to 
find him a congenial companion the 
keeper decided that the ape was hope¬ 
lessly unfriendly and left him in solitude. 

The problem is now solved, however, 
for Pongo has adopted a tree kangaroo. 
The tree kangaroo arrived when there 
was a shortage of cages, and it was 
decided to put him in Pongo’s house 
until another one was vacant. Greatly 
to everybody’s surprise, instead of 
resenting the presence of this strange 
companion, Pongo welcomed him with 
open arms, and this strangely-matched 
pair have formed a close friendship. 
They sleep in the same cage, share the 
same food, and refuse to be parted from 
one another. 
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Looking for the Blue Bird 

t urope is still looking for the 
Lj Blue Bird of prosperity. 

It was so startled by the war 
that it disappeared from sight 
and same suspect that it flew 
across the Atlantic. Some of the 
nations of Europe, in fact, have 
organised search parties to look 
for the Blue Bird in America. 
If they have not been able to 
bring it back they have been able 
to see some of the reasons the Blue 
Bird has for nesting there. 

The Americans are by no means 
slow to tell Europe what they 
think the reason, for it is their 
belief that the bird has made 
America its permanent home, 
and they are inclined to think 
it is right. They consider they 
deserve to have it and keep it. 

Several reasons are put' for¬ 
ward for its choice. In America, 
there is no war, and none likely. 
No part of America wants to fight 
any other part. The second 
reason is that all America is 
trying as hard as it can to do 
without Drink, and it is winning 
the fight. Any country which 
banishes Drink will prosper. But 
the third reason, the strongest of 
all, is that North America is made 
up of States which work together 
as a united team. 

Europe is made up of dis¬ 
united States which are all little 
rivals of one another, and cannot 
buy or sell together without all 
sorts of restrictions and duties, 
which keep them apart. One of the 
differences between two Balkan 
States once arose out of the pigs 
which one of them wanted to send 
to the other, and in the old days 
they nearly went to war about it. 

But the American, who proudly 
boasts that he has a pig for every 
man, woman, and child • in the 
United States, can send a pig 
from California to Massachusetts 
and a tin of beans from Massa¬ 
chusetts to California without any 
interference or tax or hindrance. 
He can send anything he likes 
here, there, and everywhere, 
free of tax to any other of these 
States because they are united. 

If Europe can ever make all 
its States work together as a 
united team it will quickly find 
a way to charm the Blue Bird of 
prosperity back again. 

Yet there is perhaps another 
cause which keeps the bird over 
there. In America they are young 
enough to like new ideas. When 
a new idea flits before them they 
welcome it and give it a trial. 
But in Europe, when the xiew 
idea comes, people say that will 
never do ; it has never been tried ! 

But this idea that new things 
will never do is itself a thing 
which will never do in a world 
that is getting on, and means to 
get on. We should always wel¬ 
come new ideas that seem to 
have any promise in them. There 
is never any harm in hoping. 


Old Yew 

Jn an old churchyard in Wales an 
old yew that had seen a thousand 
years go by has fallen. 

It was there before the Conqueror 
came. It had lived through the reigns 
of Saxon kings and Norman invaders. 
It had seen Plantaganets and Tudors 
and Stuarts pass into the darkness. 
It upheld its dark branches while 
Britain stood against Napoleon, and 
in greater days than those. 

After all these years of memories 
this wrinkled old tree, whose boughs 
had shaded the comings and goings of 
brides and bridegrooms, the passing 
of generations of young and old into 
its churchyard’s keeping, might have 
looked forward to peace in its closing 
hundred years, but not even for Old 
Yew was there peace. Its closing 
years were overshadowed by the 
greatest war of all. Yet the yew clung 
to its holding in the churchyard soil, 
hoping for better days, and truly they 
came. Old Yew has gone down in the 
storm, but he fell in days of peace. 

■ 9 ' 

A Thousand Wedding Bells 

The birds are building their nests " - 

and preparing for setting up house 

A thousand wedding-bells I hear 
Ring through the soft air, sweet and 
clear; 

And everywhere in sun and shade 
Bird marriages are being made. 

Just watch the young birds. With 
what zest 

They build their very first wee nest! 
When it is ready with what pride 
They view it all and hop inside! 

When they have finished everything 
They both a little carol sing 
About the nest that is their own. 
Please, children,-leave their homes 
alone. ' \ Estelle Boughton 
© 

Our Friend the Spider 

Qood news! We can now obtain 
Fabre’s Life of the Spider for 
half-a-crown ! 

Everybody knows how the perse¬ 
verance of a spider encouraged Robert 
Bruce to regain his kingdom, and 
many know that, according to Jewish 
tradition, a spider saved David’s life. 
Saul .was hunting for him, and his 
soldiers approached a cave where 
David lay. Shortly before, however, 
a spider had spun. her web at the 
mouth of the cave, and the soldiers, 
taking it for granted that if he had 
taken refuge in the cave he must 
have broken the web, departed. 

There is also the story of a spider 
which saved the life of a King of 
Prussia. An attempt was made to 
poison him with a cup of chocolate, 
and by chance a spider fell into the cup. 
For this reason the monarch gave 
the chocolate to a dog, which immedi¬ 
ately died. The plot was discovered, 
and a. large spider was wrought in 
gold in the Winter Palace at Potsdam 
in memory of the king’s escape. 


An Ancient Friend Turns Up 

Qur old friend the Mummy Wheat 
Fable has made its nine, hun¬ 
dredth appearance, this time in that 
very great newspaper The Observer, 
whose Sydney correspondent sends us 
full particulars of the Australian 
farmer who has grown a fine crop from 
wheat found in the tombs of Old Egypt. 

Even the best observers are caught 
napping sometimes, and once rnore.it 
is necessary to send round the world, 
in pursuit of this ancient fable now on 
its rounds again, the fact that mummy 
wheat does not grow, will not grow, 
and in all the annals of science has 
never been known to grow. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

goMEBODY thinks the telephone was 
known to the early Egyptians. 
One of their plagues, perhaps. 

Q 

People are eating less fish. There is, 
perhaps, a shortage of large ones. 

0 

An M.P. declares there is nothing 
certain in life. Not even that. 

B 

Miss Ratiibun is going out studying 
crabs. Sounds very much like 
offering a crab a bath bun. 

B 

The number of alcohol drinkers is 
decreasing rapidly, we are told. 

The more they drink 
the more they de¬ 
crease 

S 

A. doctor says kiss¬ 
ing shortens life. 
Or makes it seem 
shorter, perhaps. 

B 

_/\irmen have intro- 
d u c e d a new 
vocabulary. They 
are naturally ad¬ 
dicted to high words, 
a 

Piiere is talk of 
building a special 
house for dogs. It 
will be pleasanter 
then for those who have to go to the clogs, 
a ' 

Snub noses are said to be fashionable 
again. Good news for all who have 
been waiting for something to turn up. 

Q 

XUF- motorist who has been fined ten 
.times for exceeding the speed limit 
is understood to be a ratepayer. 

© 

Stock-Taking 

By Peter Puck 

Once yearly, in the early spring, 

The shopman does his stock-taking, 
And feels a little shock 
Freni time to time to see and hear 
That wicked burglars all the year 
Are busy taking stock. 

But full of hope he still, anon, 

Sells off, and then goes selling on. 

© 

The Stars 

(What anyone may know) 

I walk, and the stats walk with me; 
1 sing, and they sing at will. 

1 run, and they all run together ; 

I stop, and they all stand still. 

Egbert Sandfnrd 


A Worm Would Look 
at a King 

On his way to the C.N. office the other 
morning the Editor passed a worm outside 
the King’s gate. 

I saw a worm the other day 
Before the Royal Palace; 

He did his best to wriggle in, 

But not, I think, from malice. 

He did not look a Guy Fawkes 
worm, 

I think he sought admission 
To lay before our lord the King 
The British Worm's petition. 

It runs : The use of worms as bait 
We view, 0 King, with sorrow ; 
Forbid all angling in your realm 
As dating from tomorrow. 

A hundred worms had come to 
town, 

A good-sized deputation, 

But buses dealt with ninety-nine 
Outside Victoria Station. 

This brave survivor struggled on, 
His purpose naught abating. 

He passed the sentries (did he pass 
The stern Gold Sticks in waiting?) 
I hope they ushered him with pomp 
To good King George’s own room; 
I hope he wriggled down the rich 
Red carpet of the Throne Room. 
The King would say : You're not 
the first !- 

For (knights and dames included) 
Quite half the folk who come to Court 
Have wormed their way as you did! 

Country Girl 

© 

The Chestnut Man 

By a Puzzled Passer-by 

YJTIe are surprised and a little dis¬ 
mayed at the cleverness of the 
London chestnut man. 

He has confronted us with a barrow 
which has an ice-cream pit at one end, 
a chestnut furnace at the other! He 
smiles triumphantly his dark Italian 
smile, and knows he has got the best 
of both worlds. 

The chestnut man has always 
been too much for us. We have never 
been able to catch him on the hop, so 
to speak. On a mysterious morning 
in autumn (no one knows what magic, 
marks his calendar) our Italian friend 
who yesterday sold pink-and-white 
ice-cream in a white coat and a straw 
hat comes out in an old suit, a muffler, 
and a cap, with chestnuts popping on 
Ins furnace. 

We have always been delighted to 
see him. It is easier to face drear 
December’s bareness everywhere when 
we can get a bag of chestnuts to console 
us. Then, again, on some magic day 
in spring he does his vanishing trick ; 
the muffler and old coat disappear, 
and he comes out bright and early in 
shining white, with a barrow newly- 
painted and gilded, and offers us the 
pinkest of ice-cream. 

Spring is coming. And now he has 
mixed it all up. 

It is very clever of him, no doubt, 
but he no longer comforts us so 
thoroughly. He is no longer the 
Real Thing. No one is who gets the 
best of both worlds. It is not human. 
And he raises another difficulty; 
Which are we to have first ? 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 


KNOW 
If the flowers 
are sleeping in 
the seed beds 
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;aints 


PAINTING THE BUTTERFLY BLACK 


THE 


A FEW MORE 

NEW PEOPLE IN THE 
PRAYER BOOK 

Pure and Lovely Figures Living 
Through the Ages 

THE WOMAN WHO HEARD THE 
FIRST ENGLISH POEM 

The revision of the Prayer Book has 
given us something very pleasant to 
think about. There are added to the 
Calendar of Saints of the Anglican 
Church some names which are very 
interesting indeed. Many of them have 
been loved by us for a long time. 

There is Hilda, the Abbess of Whitby, 
a religious house for men and women. 
She became the great-hearted mother of 
a great community. 

The Farm Labourer’s Dream . 

One day into Hilda’s hall came her 
steward, leading a shamefaced farm 
labourer who helped to look after the 
Abbey herds. His name was Caedmon. 
He had had a dream in the night in 
which a voice had said, “ Caedmon, sing 
to me.” He said, " What shall I sing ? ” 
The voice said, " Sing of the beginning 
of created things.” In his dream 
Caedmon began to sing, and when he 
awoke the words were still in his mind. 
He told the great mother, Hilda. 

Hilda sat there and listened to this 
man saying the words that had come 
to him in his dream and others he had 
added. She listened to the first poem 
ever made in the Anglo-Saxon tongue. 

Another dear name among our new 
saints is Patrick, Bishop of Ireland; whose 
story is more fascinating than many 
romances. He lived in the fifth century. 
When he was a boy he was captured by 
the Piets and sold to a chieftain of 
Antrim. There he passed six years of 
hard bondage in the wilds. 

A Cargo of Wolfhounds 

In obedience to a dream he ran away, 
and reached a port where a vessel was 
about to hoist anchor. The cargo was 
mainly Irish wolfhounds, beloved of 
princes and kings. Patrick showed that 
lie could manage the wild hounds, and 
he was taken on board. Eventually he 
came back home to preach the Gospel in 
Ireland. He has worn a halo in the eyes 
of the people for many generations. 

- Aidan, the first Bishop of Lindisfarne, 
is another delightful personality among 
our new saints. He was , the very 
mirror of the Christian virtues, charity 
and goodness personified. There is a 
pleasing story of his going on his 
visits to the sick and being asked for 
money by a poor man on the highway. 
Aidan never had any money. He gave 
it all away as soon as it entered his purse. 
He felt in his purse by habit, and then 
said that as he had no money the man 
must take his horse. The bishop finished 
the journey on foot. He died in a little 
wooden hut in 651. 

Bishop’s Curious Habit 

Wulfstan, the first Bishop of Wor¬ 
cester, Alfred, Alban, Columba, whom 
the Irish called Columcille, are also 
among these names. Wulfstan, a man 
of most saintly character, had one odd 
little way. He could not bear to see the 
idle youths of the Court wearing their 
hair long. He would give them a little 
lecture on matters of the soul, and then 
out would come his pocket-knife and he 
would cut off their hair himself. 

Among names of Europeans added to 
our Calendar there are two or three we 
like to remember : Monica, Catherine of 
Siena, Polycarp of Smyrna, Bernard of 
Clairvaux. Probably Bernard is the 
most familiar of these names. He lived 
in France in the twelfth century, and 
was Abbot of Clairvaux, a powerful in¬ 
fluence in his day. He wrote some 
beautiful works and a well-known hymn. 

Polycarp was one of the apostolic 
fathers, and is a great name in Church 
history. When he lay dying he said that 
he had served the Lord for 86 years. 


T hroughout England the butterflies 
and moths are growing blacker. 
Dr. Heslop Harrison, who has been 
studying them in the northern manu¬ 
facturing districts of Tyneside and 
Middlesbrough, puts the blackening 
down to the smoke of factories, which, 
not content with smudging the butter¬ 
fly’s wings, affects its food so much 
that even the offspring are blacker 
than-before, and the generations carry 
on the black mark till all their delicate 
colouring is clouded. 

Twenty-five years ago, says Dr. 
Harrison, there was a pretty Mottled 
Beauty in every field and by every 
hedgerow of Tyneside. Now every 
captured specimen is black. But the 
darkening does not stop at one moth or 
butterfly. It takes in new ones every 


Monica was the mother of the famous 
African Augustine. Mothers of way¬ 
ward sons love to ponder on the life of 
this saintly woman, to whom the 
bishop’s word came one day as if it had 
sounded from heaven : "It is not 
possible that the son of those tears 
should perish.” 

Catherine of Siena is a mystic charac¬ 
ter, a born saint. When she was only a 
little girl she vowed her life to God, and 
in her early womanhood went to live 
•apart from the world where she could 
have heavenly visions. Then it dawned 
on her that God’s best saint is one who 
helps others, and she came out of her 
retreat and gave her life to noble service. 

The revisions in the Prayer Book are 
not concerned entirely with additions. 
There are certain names no longer to be 


year. The Pale Brindled Beauty and the 
Engrailed have been the last to go. 

All over England the blight is spread¬ 
ing from the town farther and farther 
into the countryside. First the pale 
ground colour goes, then veins of dark¬ 
ness appear till the moth appears dark 
grey. Others go quite black. 

Dr. Harrison found that the cause lies 
in the leaves on which they feed. The 
trees in Middlesbrough Park have salts 
of manganese and iron on their leaves. 
Near Newcastle the hawthorn has 
quantities of manganese on its foliage. 
The caterpillars eat it, and the black 
salts so affect their constitution that the 
blackness is passed from one generation 
to another till a whole species is black¬ 
ened, and new species begin to catch 
the infection as the town smoke spreads. 


on the Calendar, among them St. 
Crispin. We can afford to let Crispin 
lose his halo, for he is .immortalised in 
another way. The mere mention of his 
name brings up one of Shakespeare’s 
mighty sounding passages, the speech of 
Henry the Fifth before Agincourt : 

This day is called the feast of Crispian : 

He that outlives this day and comes safe home 
Will stand a-tiptoe when this day is named 
And rouse him at the name of Crispian. 

Then will he strip his sleeve and show his scars 
And say, “These wounds I had on Crispin’s day.” 
This story shall the good man teach his son, 
And Crispin Crispian shall ne’er go by 
From this day to the ending of the world, 
But we in it shall be remembered. 

Crispian may disappear from the 
Prayer Book, but he will live for ever in 
Shakespeare. 


OLD FOLKS 
AT HOME 

A VILLAGE HAS A 
PERFECT DAY 

Keeping Up Their Gold and 
Diamond Weddings 

“ GOD ARRANGES VERY WELL ” 

A delightful little picture of life 
comes from Montesson, near Paris. 
Montesson is a village where almost 
everybody grows vegetables and fruit 
for the market, and people live quietly 
on to a ripe old age. 

It happened that an aged couple 
were about to celebrate their diamond 
wedding. In a few days the golden 
weddings of three other couples were 
due. The villagers were talking of 
this, and as so many of the folk of 
Montesson were already concerned, 
being relations of the old people, some¬ 
one had the happy idea of calling in 
those who were not. The youngsters 
said they would entertain all their 
elders at a village party. 

The Guests Arrive 

The invitations were sent out. It 
was arranged that the party should be 
at the house of the diamond-wedding 
couple. When the day came the whole 
village was excited. Over thirty guests 
came pattering very slowly, with un¬ 
certain steps, leaning on sticks and on 
their friends’ arms, across the stone 
courtyard of the house. 

The old ladies had got out all their 
best finery of forgotten days, the old 
men had put on starched collars, which 
they hated, .but which they wore nobly. 
All the wrinkled, rosy old faces were 
laughing, and it seemed to one onlooker 
that the wrinkles and the. rosy checks 
made'all these ancient people look very 
much alike, charming and lovable. 

Facing the Camera 

After the luncheon was over the 
guests were called out into the courtyard 
again to be photographed, the diamond 
and golden-wedding guests in the fore¬ 
ground. The old men straightened 
themselves up and pretended to be only 
sixty, and the old ladies remembered 
the triumphs of their girlhood and 
looked coy, trying not to shed tears. 
of happiness. Then the photographer 
shouted Don't move ! and again the 
onlooker, watching the dear old faces, 
felt a little awed to think that there 
in that courtyard were gathered together 
three thousand four hundred years of life. 

Then a procession was formed, headed 
by a little village baud of clarinets and 
flageolets. The oldest village lady 
who could walk came first, then the 
diamond-wedding couple, with the 
young bridesmaid of 76 who had 
followed them to the altar sixty years 
before, then the merely golden-wedding 
couples and the rest of the aged. 

Madame Clementine 

Only the bedridden were in their 
houses that day in Montesson. Every¬ 
body else was out in the street watching 
the procession. It moved very, very 
slowly, and there were many tears 
furtively wiped away by the old ladies, 
who were cheered as they went along. 
The procession went past the windows 
of the ailing people, so that they, too, 
could have a taste of the festivities. 

There was one window where the 
procession stopped altogether for a few 
minutes. Out of it was peering a widow 
of 95 who could no longpr walk. She 
threw kisses to everybody and laughed, 
and the others laughed back, and one 
woman called, " Ah, my Clementine, you 
have bad legs and good ears, and 1 
have good legs and bad ears. God 
arranges it all very well, and we must 
all bear our cross.” 

Madame Clementine thought she was 
bearing her cross very well, and said so, 
and blew more kisses, and the procession 
went on, back to the house again for 
the end of a perfect day. 


MILTON’S COTTAGE 



The outside of Milton’s cottage 



Plasterers at work in one of the rooms 

The cottage at Chalfont St. Giles where Milton lived during the plague of 1665 is being 
renovated. When the plaster was removed from wails and ceilings the line old oak beams 
were revealed. This is the only house connected with Milton that still exists 
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A FINISHING TOUCH 
FOR PARLIAMENT 

THE ARTISTS IN ST. 
STEPHEN'S HALL 

Professor Anning Bell and 
His Mosaics 

THOMAS OF WESTMINSTER 

Another finishing touch is to be put 
to the Houses of Parliament; a number 
of artists have been engaged to complete 
the decoration of St. Stephen’s Hall. 

Probably we have been thinking all 
this time that the Houses of Parliament 
were finished. They are not. One 
finishing stroke was put to them last 
year by Miss Gertrude Martin and her 
assistants, working under the direction 
of Professor Anning Bell, R.A. This 
group of artists last year completed the 
last of the six mosaics for which Sir 
Charles Barry left a place in the plans he 
made nearly ninety years ago. 

The Old Mosaics 

The mosaics fill the arched space 
above the great doors in the Central 
Hall and St. Stephen’s Hall, and give 
the last touch to the Gothic style in 
which the Houses were designed. But 
they have done more than that. They 
have linked up, in the scenes they 
represent, . the past with the present, 
and have shown us that a medium of 
decoration very dear to builders in 
medieval times is still of immense value. 

True mosaic work went out of fashion 
when the Gothic style died out of 
England about the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, largely because 
people became too clever to appreciate 
that simple way of making a picture. 
They wanted many flourishes and 
details which could only be got with 
paint and brush. A picture made up of 
little squares of stone or glass has to 
dispense with everything except essential 
lines, and these must be quiet. 

Getting Rid of Rubbish 

Professor Anning Bell, who has de¬ 
signed four of these mosaics in West¬ 
minster Palace, should have lived in 
medieval times. He could not have 
worked better then, but he would have 
been better appreciated. We have to 
get rid of a great burden of rubbish 
in our minds before we can really 
appreciate these mosaics. Cheap pictures, 
the kineina, and the vogue of the picture 
postcard have accustomed us to a 
sort of art which is sentimental, pretty, 
and easily understood. 

But mosaics are not pretty. They 
have that still look which reminds us of 
ancient statues. 

These stone pictures are intended to 
please people as mosaics pleased them six 
centuries ago. In that age few people 
could read or write, and they loved 
pictures even more than we do. They 
loved them for their own sake, not 
knowing they were great art. 

The Master Mason 

The last mosaic group to be finished 
shows Edward the Third ordering his 
master mason to rebuild St. Stephen’s 
Chapel from the design he had approved. 
Behind the king stand two craftsmen. 

There is a special interest for the C.N. 
in this picture. When Edward the Third 
really did command this work to be done 
the master mason who received the order 
on his knees, after the custom of the 
times, was called Thomas of Canterbury. 
Professor Anning Bell has put in the face 
of Thomas of Canterbury the likeness of 
a friend of the C.N. whom we may call 
Thomas of Westminster. He is Mr. 
Thomas Wilson, Clerk of Works to 
Parliament, who has in charge the whole 
fabric of Westminster Palace. 

A man of high responsibility, much 
learning, and great popularity is Mr. 
Wilson. Like Thomas of Canterbury, he 
likes to see walls well builded and 
decorated, and in the last finishing touches 
now being put to his beloved Westminster 
he has his heart’s desire. 


USING UP A MYSTERY 

What the Floating 
Towers Were For 

Off Spithead, where the Nab Light¬ 
ship used to float, stands securely the 
Nab Tower. It is a huge and towering 
structure which used to be called the 
Mystery Tower before it acquired its 
more honourable name and use because 
it was built in the war for a purpose 
which was not made public. There 
was another like it at Shoreham, but 
that has been broken up. 

Now the secret is a secret no longer. 
These towers, eighty feet high and cost¬ 
ing more than a million of money apiece, 
were the forerunners of a row of them 
which were to be strung together at 
distances of a few hundred feet across 
the Strait of Dover. No submarine or 
any other German craft could have 
passed their nets and guns. 

Happily the end of the war put an 
end to this costly and clumsy horror. 
It is some compensation for the waste 
of labour, skill, and money that one of 
these huge towers should have found 
employment in guiding the ships of 
peace ; and we are a little sorry that 
one of its uses should be that of a plat¬ 
form from which photographs can be 
taken of a mimic battle of the Falkland 
Islands'. What most Englishmen want 
is to forget that ghastly war. ■ 


OTOLARYNGOLOGY MADE 
EASY 

A Good Man Listens-in 

Otolaryngology may never be made 
easy to pronounce, but as long as there 
are generous men like Mr. T. It. Ferens, 
who has added to his many benefactions 
the' gift of £10,000 to the Middlesex 
Hospital to help on the study of the 
subject, otolaryngology will become 
easier to understand. 

It is, in a few familiar words, the 
study of the car, the nose, and the 
throat. Of those three of our organs it 
would bo hard to say which is the most 
important, or which,’ when out of order, 
causes us most distress. But it was the 
ear which first caught Mr. Ferens’s bene¬ 
volent eye and his own receptive ear. 

He heard two friends, who were 
specialists, discussing it, and with the 
bravery of the intelligent layman he 
asked them to tell him all about it. 
One of them began by making some 
sketches of it, and then, after the ex¬ 
planations that went with them, turned 
with half a smile and half a sigh to his 
fellow-expert to say, “ In about fifty 
years I think we shall know something 
about the ear.” 

That is the way with true science, 
which is always humble, and the remark 
inspired Mr. Ferens with the wish to 
help things on. Next to the blind man 
the deaf man is one of the loneliest 
people in the world. Otolaryngology 
may ill fifty years, or less, make fewer 
lonely souls, and we only say today, 
thanks to Mr. Ferens, “ In about fifty 
years I think we shall know something 
about otolaryngology.” 


THE SAD END OF A GREAT 
LITTLE SHIP 

Toll for the brave ! The great little 
steamer Fox has foundered off Havre 
in a gale on a journey from Caen to 
Southampton. 

She was built at Middlesbrough in 
i86g, and was only 139 tons. She was 
one of the pioneers of the screw pro¬ 
peller. There are paddle-steamers still 
afloat which are over eighty, but this 
screw steamer of 58 had few rivals. 
The venerable John (339 tons) is under 
forty years old. 

The Fox had a new engine in 1886 and 
new boilers in 1895, but otherwise she 
was practically as her Middlesbrough 
builders made her, and she had been 
on active service ever since. 


A CHINESE DOCTOR 

Carries On 

Dr. Yeh of Wuchang 

Wuchang is one of the great cities 
on the Yang-tse River in China. On 
October 10 last year it fell into the 
hands of the Southern Army, which, 
starting from Canton, had moved into 
the centre of China, carrying all before 
it. Wuchang had been besieged for 
many days before the half-starved 
soldiers within the walls let the be¬ 
sieging army open one of the gates. 

The siege had started in the autumn, 
during the absence on holiday of many 
teachers and doctors from the' .West 
who live in Wuchang. They tried to 
get through the lines of the besiegers, 
but could not. A few European men 
and women were left in the city and 
went on with their work, but in one of 
the Christian hospitals the doctor in 
charge was a Chinese, Dr. Yeh. 

In his own quiet way he kept the 
hospital going during that terrible siege. 
He had twenty cholera cases at first and 
fifty to sixty people in the hospital. 
He fed a hundred people and still had 
a little in hand when the siege ended. 
He had pits digged for refuse, and so 
kept the hospital clean while the rest 
of the city was filthy. No harm befell 
the hospital. It was like a beam of 
light in a dark place, and the doctor 
who kept that light burning was a 
Christian Chinese. 

Hats off to Dr. Yeh ! 


FROM TUTANKHAMEN’S 
TOMB 

One More Beautiful Thing 

Wo have learned something else from 
Tutankhamen, that the loveliest ostrich 
feather fans ever seen in the ballrooms 
of great European cities are as nothing 
compared with this ancient king’s 
ceremonial fan. This has been found in 
one of the inner chambers of the tomb. 

There were several' fans. No Pharaoh 
seems to have been happy without the 
gorgeous splendour of toys like these. 
The most beautiful is said to be unique 
in the history of fans, and it must 
have been dear to the boy king, for 
he had collected the feathers himself 
on his hunting expeditions in the desert. 

The royal craftsmen worked their 
best on the setting of the king’s favourite 
fan. Its ivory handle is inlaid with 
many colours and set with bands of 
gold patterned with precious lapis lazuli. 


CHEAPER TALKING WITH , 
AMERICA 

A man has spent ^150 on half an hour’s 
talk with America. 

This high cost of talking by wireless 
with America is caused by the fact that 
wireless stations which have cost about 
a million pounds have to be used. 

While the Post Office authorities have 
achieved this magnificent work, which 
has opened up a real service between 
England and America, Marconi has been 
carrying out tests with his beam system. 
The beam system requires very much 
less power because the waves travel 
more or less in a straight path instead 
of diverging in all directions, and the 
cost of beam stations is so much lower 
that when these experiments are com¬ 
pleted there is every hope that we may 
look for a big reduction in the cost of 
talking with America. 


WIRELESS AMONG THE WHALES 

The latest use of the wireless telephone 
is in whale-hunting. 

A number of whaling-vessels in the 
Antarctic have been equipped with the 
system, and their crews have found their 
efficiency greatly increased thereby. 

The fleet is able to make much more 
effective combined manoeuvres, to 
spread farther afield, and to act more 
promptly directly the quarry is sighted 
than hitherto. 


OLD FRIENDS GONE 

The Lament of Dudley 
Castle 

PERIL OF THE CAVERNS 

The sight of a tree that has fallen is 
always pitiful. 

When a tree falls that has flourished 
high above a town for many years, 
gladdening the hearts of people hundreds 
of times with its springtime awakening, 
it becomes more than pitiful, and the 
people in the market-place feel that a 
familiar friend has gone and will not 
come back. That is what the Worcester¬ 
shire people of Dudley are feeling about 
the stately trees that have fallen by the 
old Dudley Castle walls. > 

They have fallen, not by any act of 
man, but because the old limestone 
caverns in the Castle Hill are breaking 
down, and the subsiding ground has 
carried with it the trees. So dangerous 
have the subsidences become that part 
of the castle grounds has been closed. 

Memories of the Past ' 

So Dudley is bereft at last of its 
historic trees, which were probably a 
few- feet high when Elizabeth came to 
the castle. .They would be sturdy 
saplings when the castle was bombarded 
by Cromwell’s Ironsides, and no doubt 
the shots whizzed through their young 
branches. They were a little higher 
when Dud Dudley invented a way of 
smelting iron by pit-coal in his foundry 
near by, laying the foundation of the 
Black Country’s iron industry. They 
sheltered the birds which sang from their 
leafy depths through all the years while 
the green and fertile plain around was 
smirched and blackened by the factories 
and furnaces of the industrial age. 

These fallen trees, if they could 
speak, could tell us much of England’s 
story since Shakespeare’s day. They 
had many old associations, but they 
were liked best of all for the beauty 
they gave to the Castle Hill, and there 
is no wonder that the people of Dudley 
arc lamenting their passing. 

DROP IT IN THE BUS 
How Burnley Fights the Bus 
Ticket Nuisance 

It is certainly better to drop one’s 
ticket in the bus than in the street, a 
good Lancashire friend writes to us, but 
why drop it at all ? 

In Burnley, we learn, the conductor 
collects the tickets before the passengers 
get out, and so keeps car and street clean 
together. All over Lancashire, we are 
told, Burnley folk are known by their 
habit of offering the conductor their 
tickets when they get off the car, a 
splendid example of tidiness to all other 
towns and villages. 


SIR ROBERT PARR’S GREAT WORK 

Who shall measure the misery that 
has been relieved .by the work of' the 
N.S.P.C..C. ? 

Good Sir Robert Parr is retiring from 
the post of director of the society after 
28 years of service. In that time more 
than two and a half million children 
have been helped and the number of 
centres in which the society is established 
has doubled, growing to over two 
thousand today. 

In Sir Robert’s honour the society is 
starting a special fund for the permanent 
endowment of its work. 


THE MOTOR-SHIP WINS 

That the motor-ship has really won 
the victory in competition with the 
steamship is shown by the fact that there 
are now being built practically as many 
motor-vessels as steamships. 

Motor-ships amounting to 900,000 tons 
are being built in different parts of the 
world, as against a million tons in steam¬ 
ships. It is practically certain th at by this 
time next year the figures will be reversed 
in the world’s shipbuilding yards. 
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ACHIMOTA 

A New Fact in African 
Life 

BUILDING UP CIVILISATION 

A new chapter in the history of 
British West Africa has been opened 
by the golden key with which the 
Governor of the Gold Coast unlocked 
the doors of the Prince of Wales College 
on Achiinota Hill, near Accra. 

Achimota, as it will be called, repre¬ 
sents a new departure in West African 
education, for it is intended to give to 
native Africans a university career 
which will fit them for the highest 
service of their own country. 

The aim of British rulers in West 
Africa is to develop a West African 
civilisation, the natural outgrowth of 
the country and its people. Africans 
who go to Oxford or London return 
to Africa too much like imitation 
Englishmen, isolated and uncomfortable 
among their kinsfolk. At the new 
college they will remain Africans, fitted 
to lead their people as civil servants, 
doctors, teachers, foresters, and prac¬ 
tical men of science. 


GERMANY GOES 
BACKWARD 

A Strange Post Office Decree 

What was the German Minister of 
Education doing to allow the Postmaster- 
General to decree that the old German 
Gothic handwriting should be used in 
addressing letters and parcels ? 

Hitherto people have been allowed 
to use either; the Gothic or the ordinary 
writing used by the rest of the world, 
but educators and business men have 
Jong desired to get rid of Gothic writing 
altogether. Everybody must be able to 
use the European writing because it is 
far too general both in-and out of Ger¬ 
many to be dispensed with, so that every 
child has now to learn both, to no really 
useful purpose. 

And now, instead of abolishing the 
Gothic writing in the most inconvenient 
of all its public uses, the Post Office is 
making it compulsory. What are the 
postal workers in other countries to make 
of addresses written in this style ? 

FOUR YEARS OF WAR 
And Thirty Years to Recover 

The National Foreign Trade Council 
of America has made a very interesting 
investigation of trade losses resulting 
from the World War. 

It estimates that the principal trading 
countries were left with a deficiency of 
.forty thousand million pounds in what 
would have been the normal growth of 
their exports. 

Although there has been a good deal 
of recovery, it is reckoned that it will 
be thirty years before these nations 
make up the deficiency. 

Europe before tlie war did two-thirds 
of the whole world’s export trade. Now 
she does a little less than half. 


POST OFFICE CHEQUES 
How New Zealand Does It 

A New Zealander who has read our \ 
account of tlie Savings Bank plan for I 
allowing depositors to draw cheques ! 
writes to tell us how they do things in 
the Dominion. 

Cheques arc issued for sums of a cer¬ 
tain amount, and there is talk of issuing 
cheque books to depositors instead of 
requiring them to apply for each 
cheque as it is wanted. 

Better still, money may be withdrawn 
over the counter at any Post Office with¬ 
out waiting for warrants from the Head 
Office. Interest is allowed' at 4^ per 
cent, which makes it worth while, for 
instance, to deposit weekly savings 
toward the quarter’s rent instead of 
keeping them at home. 


One Day This Week 

IN ART 

The Genius of Correggio 

Correggio died March 5, 1534 . 

In the great company of painters 
who thronged Italy in the sixteenth 
century there were two men who were 
looked on as supreme masters—Michael 
Angelo and Correggio. 

They are still looked on as masters. 
It is extraordinary that each should 
have been a magnificent artist and each 
should have exerted a bad influence 
on his followers. No artists since their 
day have ever been able to come near 
the mysterious genius of these men. They 
have merely imitated their mannerisms. 

The man we call Correggio was 
Antonio Allegri. He took his name 
from" the town not far from Parma 
where he was born in 1494. There has 
been a great deal of controversy about 
his parenthood. Little is known, save 
that his father was called Pelegrino Allegri 
and that he had a grounding of educa¬ 
tion, worked in two or three studios, 
and then appeared as a painter. 

A Gentle Dreamer 

At twenty he was painting a Madonna 
lor a Franciscan convent. This picture, 
probably his earliest of any merit, is 
now in Dresden. His next work, under¬ 
taken four years later, was on a large 
scale—a series of frescoes for a convent 
at Padua. 

Correggio had already shown that he 
was a gifted painter whose art was 
personal to himself. He was of a gentle, 
dreamy nature, sensitive to beauty as a 
musical instrument is sensitive to sound. 

He painted the Mother of Jesus and 
saints in heaven caressingly, as if fhey 
were wrapped in soft light and dreaming, 
like himself, of beauty. This languorous 
grace in Correggio’s pictures is a 
mysterious and subtle quality. His 
followers and imitators have put in¬ 
sipid prettiness in its place. 

Marvels of Art 

Correggio’s greatest individuality is 
shown in his foreshortened figures. 
Probably he was inspired to this love 
of figures soaring high in space by a 
study of Michael Angelo. He painted 
frescoes and canvases wherein Christ 
and the Virgin Mary appear surrounded 
by ascending figures, whose foreshortened 
forms are among the marvellous things 
in European art. Nothing more wonder- 
ful_in this, way than the paintings inside 
the dome of Parma' Cathedral has 
ever been seen. Here the Mother of 
Jesus is going up into heaven, and all 
the saints are soaring with her. 

Another famous work is the decora¬ 
tion of the cupola of San Giovanni in 
Parma, where Jesus is painted ascend¬ 
ing into the skies. There is a story 
told that the people of Parma were 
not very appreciative of this work. It 
happened that Titian visited Parma 
and stood for a long time looking at 
Correggio’s painting. He walked away 
and said, " Reverse the cupola and fill 
it with gold, and that will not be its 
money’s worth.” 

A Short Life 

Correggio painted a great many 
easel pictures as well as these great 
undertakings in fresco, canvases dealing 
with all kinds of mythological subjects. 
One of the most famous is the Adoration 
of the Shepherds—a treasure of the Dres¬ 
den Gallery. There are four pictures by 
Correggio in the National Gallery. 

This strange and isolated artist was 
not granted a long lifetime in which to 
work out his dreams of loveliness. lie 
died thirty years before Michael Anuelo 
at the age of forty. 


The Dear Old Road 

A Forgotten Poet of the 
Commonwealth 

The Rev. T. Varney, ‘of St. Ccdd’s, 
Canning Town, is anxious to secure a 
volume of the poems of Jennings 
Carmichael, whose neglected grave in 
an East London cemetery he hopes to 
care for as another link of affection 
between the Mother Country and the 
daughter Commonwealth. 

Jennings Carmichael was born In 
Gippsland, Victoria, about 1867, when 
much of that rugged and mountainous 
part of Australia was still well-timbered 
forest. She spent most of her early fife 
in tlie Bush, and her poems, published 
in 1895, recall the childhood scene with 
that pensive sadness which characterises 
so much Australian verse : tlie change 
that was coming over outland station 
life ; the way in which ghosts of fhe 
past come from the world of memory. 

The - Old Bush Road 

One poem describes an old Bush road : 
Dear old road, wheel-worn and broken,. 
Winding through the forest green, 

Barred with shadows and with sunshine, 
Misty vistas drawn between. 

Grim, scarred blue gums ranged austerely, 
Lifting blackened columns each 
To the large, fair fields of azure; 

Stretching ever out of reach. 

The old ways set the poet dreaming, 
and the soft leaves of the landscape 
opened before her. But coming events 
were casting their shadows ahead : 

Dear old road, no wonder, surely, 

That I love thee like a friend ! 

And I grieve to think how surely 
All thy loveliness will end. 

For thy simple charm is passing, 

And the turmoil of-the street 
Soon will mar thy sylvan silence 
With the tramp of careless feet. 

After spending some time in Mel¬ 
bourne Jennings Carmichael came to 
England, married Mr. Francis Mullis, 
and died at Leyton on February 9, 1904. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

All questions must be asked on postcards; 
one question on each card, with name and 
address. The Editor regrets that it is not 
possible to answer all the questions sent in. 

Who Was the Bedford Tinker? 

John Banyan, author of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, who worked as a tinker. 

Can Fishes Hear? 

Yes; though they have no external ears 
they have internal ears Inside a gristly cap¬ 
sule which convey sounds to their brains. 

Would a Four-Pound Object Fall Less 

Rapidly than One of 28 Pounds? 

All bodies, even the lightest, would fall 
with the same velocity were it not for the 
resistance of the atmosphere. 

Is Perpetual Motion Possible? 

No; for any machine, however perfect, 
must lose some of its power by friction, and 
thus the power obtained from it can never 
be quite equal to the power put into it. 

Who is the Bride of the Sea? 

This is a name given to Venice from the 
ancient ceremony of the Doge throwing a 
ring into the Adriatic, saying “ We wed thee, 
O sea, in token of perpetual domination.” 

Where Can I Read of Paul Revere’s 
Midnight Ride ? 

Longfellow described this ride in one of 
his poems The Ride of Paul Revere, and it 
is given on page 3697 of the Children’s 
Encyclopedia. 

Why Do We Shiver? 

Shivering, which is an excitement of tlie 
nervous system due to cold, is a usefyl 
warning. It makes us aware of eokl, and 
by working the muscles helps to make us 
warmer than we should be. 

Is the Inside of the Earth Molten Lava? 

The inside of tlie Earth is intensely hot, 
but it is believed to be gaseous, yet as dense 
as if it were solid, owing to the enormous 
pressure of the matter upon it. Probably 
heavy metals are at tlie Earth’s centre. 

Why Does the Kettle Sing and Not 
the Saucepan ? 

The singing of the kettle is due to vibra¬ 
tion caused by the pressure of steam coming 
out of the spout. The saucepan is differently 
made, and steam escaping at various places 
under the lid neutralises the various vibra¬ 
tions which are set up. 


THE PATCH OF LIGHT 

500 SPARKLING SUNS 

Whirling Stars with Multitudes 
of Circling Worlds 

WONDER OF A STAR-CLUSTER 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

The dark nights of the next two 
weeks, while the Moon is out of the 
way, will give us an opportunity of 
exploring the constellation of Cancer, 
the celestial Crab, to find the famous 
star-cluster of the Pracsepe. 

This is one of the few clusters visible 
to the unaided eye, and the night needs 
to be very clear and dark to perceive it. 

The position of the Pracsepe was 
indicated on the star map in the-C.N. 
for February 5, and it should be easy 
to find, almost midway between Pollux 
and Regulus. This region of tlie sky is 
due south and quite high up between 
nine and ten o’clock,, and in the south¬ 
east earlier in the.evening. 

First find the' two stars Gamma 
and Delta in Cancer; they are about 
five times the Moon’s apparent width 
apart and not very prominent, being 
of but fourth magnitude. It is between 
and to the right of these stars that 



The Praesepe as seen through field-glasses 


the hazy patch of light representing 
the Praesepe will be seen. Known 
also from , ancient times as the Manger 
(and the two stars Gamma and Delta 
as the Asses), its present-day astro¬ 
nomical title is Messier 44—tliis being 
its number in the famous catalogue of 
the astronomer Messier, the first that 
was made of star-clusters and nebulae. 

Now, this misty light of Messier 44 
is emitted from a large number of suns, 
some 30 to 40 of which may be clearly 
seen with the aid of field-glasses or a 
small telescope, our star map showing 
what may be seen and how the stars 
are arranged. But a powerful telescope 
will disclose over 500 sparkling suns, 
many in pairs, and most of them evi¬ 
dently pf immense size when it is con¬ 
sidered how far away they are, which 
must be some hundreds of iight-years. 

To find out their distance even 
approximately is, however, a difficult 
matter, for it is certain that many of 
these stars are either between us or 
beyond us and the actual stars of the 
Pracsepe cluster ; consequently trigono¬ 
metrical measurements give various 
parallaxes for different stars. So for 
some years efforts-have been made to 
disentangle the Pracsepe stars from those 
appearing in the line of sight. 

Sorting Out Stars 

At present the number identified as 
undoubtedly belonging to the cluster 
approaches 200 ; a Dutch investigator, 
Air. fVassink, finds the number 173. 
This he has arrived at by finding out 
the precise direction in which each star 
out of 531 examined was travelling in 
space—that is, their proper motion. 
Those speeding all in the same direction 
and at about the same rate represent 
undoubtedly the stars of the Praesepe. 

Analysis of their light, or spectrum, 
has shown that these blazing and 
whirling suns are, unlike the Pleiades 
and Hyades, far advanced in stellar evolu¬ 
tion, many of them being in a similar 
condition to our Sun ; therefore it is 
almost certain that multitudes of worlds 
are revolving round those suns, many of 
thcm-doubtless adorned with life more or 
less like that of our Earth. G. F. M. , 

Other Worlds. In the morning Saturn south¬ 
east. In the evening Mercury an.f Venus west 
by south, Mars south. 
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CHAPTER 62 
Advice from Alan 

J im was the first to offer a sug¬ 
gestion. " We must be near the 
city,” he said. " How would it be if 
I rigged up my wireless and tried 
to get Upton ? ” 

“ An excellent idea," the Pro¬ 
fessor answered warmly. 

" A great idea,” said Greg. 
" I only hope you can get him, 
Jim. It will be the one way out 
of a very ugly hole. Sam can help 
you, and the rest of us will fix up 
camp and see if we can scrape up 
anything to eat.” 

They had long ago finished all 
their civilised food, and had been 
living on the country, eating 
parrots, monkeys, wild fruits, and 
eggs. With the help of Zarnbo 
and Andy they had rarely gone 
hungry. But up on this ridge there 
were no birds or monkeys, no fruit 
of any kind, and it looked as if 
they would go empty to bed. 
Then, just at dusk, Zarnbo came 
back with a gruesome-looking ani¬ 
mal slung over his shoulder. 

“ What have you got ? ” de¬ 
manded Greg. " An alligator ? ” 
“Him ’guana,” said Zarnbo, 
flinging it down. " Him good.” 

“ It don't look it,” declared 
Greg. " Still, I’m too hungry to be 
particular.” 

The iguana, which was nearly 
five feet long, proved to be much 
better than it looked. The flesh 
was not unlike chicken, and there 
was plenty for all. When they 
had finished they all felt bettor, 
and Jim, who had got his wireless 
outfit fixed up, went back to it 
and began calling. But there 
was no answer, and he was sitting 
almost asleep when the well- 
remembered code letters TLS 
began to tick out. 

" Got him 1 ” he exclaimed; 
then, as the others crowded round, 
he put up his. hand for silence. 

■ The Professor handed him a 
pad of paper and pencil, and Jim 
began to take down. 

" Can he hear you ? ” asked 
Sam presently. 

Jim nodded, and went on alter¬ 
nately sending and receiving. Each 
sheet of paper, as he filled it, he 
handed to the Professor. It was 
nearly half an hour before he took 
the phones off and shut down. 

" Tell them, please,” he said to 
the Professor. 

“ I will indeed, Jim,” answered 
the Professor. .“ But first I think 
we ought to give you a vote of 
thanks for hauling your apparatus 
all these weary miles and helping 
us just when we most needed it.” 

" Guess I second that,” said 
Andy ; and the others all cheered. 

Jim got quite red, and held up 
his hand. 

“ Better not make too much 
noise, you chaps,” he said. " Alan 
Upton says the Bakairi are between 
us and the city.” 

“ Never mind about the Bakairi,” 
said Greg. “ I want to hear about 
the city. Tell us. Dad.” 

" We have not far to go,” said 
his father, smiling. " The entrance 
is in the hills opposite. It is too 
dark to see now, but Alan has 
given us instructions which will 
enable us to find it without much 
trouble. I do not think we have 
more than six or seven miles to go." 

“ Hurrah ! ” cried Greg, but his 
father cut him short. 

“Be quiet, Greg! For all we 
know these savages may be within 
hearing. Alan has warned us that 
they are a most dangerous people, 
and that if we fall into their hands 
there is no hope for us.” 

He spoke so seriously that the 
others were impressed, but Greg 
was still full of curiosity. 

“ How do we get in ? ” he 
demanded. 

" The great road ends in a cave, 
where a guide will be waiting to 
show us the secret entrance. What 
Alan is afraid of is that the cave 
mouth may, be t watched by the 
Bakairi, but he hopes that if that 


The Wireless Mystery 
By T. C. Bridges 

is the case it will only be a small 
patrol, which we may fight off. 
He has told us how to approach the 
place without being seen, but the 
last half-mile is open and steep 
climbing, so it is there, if anywhere, 
that we may look for trouble.” 
He paused. “ Now you will all 
turn in, please, for we must start 
before dawn. We are quite close 
to the road, and I am hoping that 
if we make a quick dash we may 
reach the place by sunrise, and get 
in before the Bakairi are aware 
of our presence.” 

CHAPTER 63 
A Rearguard Action 

hey shouldered their loads at 
four-next morning. 

" How much did you sleep, 
Jim ? ” asked Greg in a low voice. 

" All there was time for,” 
replied Jim. 

" Then your nerves are better 
than mine. I was thinking of those 
beastly Bakairi, and how madden¬ 
ing it would be to be scuppered 
just on the threshold, so to speak." 

" Then don’t think of ’em,’ 
advised Jim. “ Probably we won’t 
see ’em at all, and if we do we’ve 
got our guns and, thanks to Andy, 
plenty of cartridges.” 

“ Say, step out and don’t talk,” 
came Andy’s voice just behind them. 

There was not much stepping out 
just at first, for the going was 
shocking, and it was some time 
before they found the road. Once 
they were on it they made better 
speed, though, owing to the dark¬ 
ness, they had to go carefully. 

The first glimmer of dawn found 
them still in the valley. The 
Professor stopped and took counsel 
with Zarnbo and Andy. Then he 
pointed to a queer, sharp peak 
which stood up like a great monu¬ 
ment against the paling stars. 

“ The cave is under that,” he 
said in a low voice. " We must 
try to make it before daylight.” 

They started again briskly,- but 
the loads were heavy and the light 
grew fast. The first rays of the 
rising Sun caught the great peak, 
turning it to an exquisite pink. 

Jim’s eyes were on the rocks 
above. " Can you see the cave, 
Sam ? ” he asked. 

“ No," said Sam bluntly. "'Wish 
I could.” 

“ What’s up ? ” 

"Nothing yet, but I just feel 
tflore's something queer.” 

Jim looked round, but could not 
see anything. All the same he felt 
nervous, for he knew that Sam, 
like so many Cornishmen, had at 
times the odd gift of second sight. 
There was thick bush in the centre 
of the valley, but the road itself, 
cut in the rock, was fairly clear. 
At last they gained the spot -where 
the road began to run uphill. 
Jim drew a long breath of relief. • 

“ We’ll be all right now,” he said. 

" You spoke too soon,” Sam an¬ 
swered grimly. " Here they come! ” 

He jerked his thumb in the 
direction of the trees, and Jim saw 
naked men running hard toward 
them. Andy pulled up short. 

“ Come on ! " cried Greg. 

“ No use,” said Andy. “ If 
we drop everything we can make 
it, but if we’ve got to carry these 
loads up the hill the niggers’ll 
have us, sure.” 

“ What do you propose, An¬ 
drew ? ” asked, the 'Professor. 

“ Have you a plan ? ” 

“ I’ve got a plan. See where 
the road narrows between those 
two rocks ? You and I’ll take the 
shot-gun and the rifle and hold the 
pass while the rest carry the stuff 
up. It ain’t a long way to the cave 
mouth, for I can see that plain.” 

The Professor glanced at the 
spot which Andy pointed out, then 
at the Indians. 

. “ Good enough, Andrew,” he 
said crisply. “ You others carry 
the loads up to the cave. Be quick ; 
we have not much time." 

He was right, for the Indians 
were coming at a great pace. 

- They were fierce-looking men 
‘ with chocolate-coloured skins, of 


middle height, strongly built, and 
armed with spears and bows, and 
arrows. Seeing the white men, as 
they thought, running away, they 
gave a loud yell and quickened 
their pace. They were -within a 
hundred yards when the party 
reached the rocks which Andy had 
pointed out. There the Professor 
and Andy jumped into cover, one 
on each side of the path, and the 
other four, heavily laden, went 
panting up the steep slope. A 
moment later Jim heard the crash 
of the Professor’s double-barrel, 
followed by the. whiplike report of 
Andy’s rifle. Shrieks followed, but 
Jim dared not look back. 

Crash ! crash ! came up from 
below. It was plain that the 
savages had not yet been checked, 
and it terrified Jim to think of the 
tremendous odds. He looked up 
and saw the cave mouth yawning 
dark in the hill face no more than a 
hundred paces ahead. The firing 
below ceased, and Jim saw Greg 
stop and turn round. He, too, 
looked back. 

” .They've stopped the brutes,” 
said Greg fiercely. " Look at ’em, 
Jim. They've had their gruel.” 

Jim looked just long enough to 
see that the main body of the 
Indians appeared to be drawing 
back out of range and that at least 
a dozen lay still on the ground. 

A minute later and all four 
reached the spot where the road 
plunged into a darksome tunnel in 
the mountainside. Jim, so ex¬ 
hausted that he could hardly see, 
was conscious of two little white¬ 
skinned, fair-haired men, dressed 
in blue tunics and wearing sandals, 
who came forward timidly out of 
the gloom and spoke in rather 
high-pitched but oddly musical 
voices. He did not wait to hear 
what they had to say, but flung 
down his load. 

“ We must get back, Greg. 
We’ve got to lend a hand.” But 
Greg had already turned and 
started down the slope, and Jim 
and Sam and Zarnbo followed. 

, Greg, who was leading, reached 
a bend of the road a little ahead of 
the rest, and Jim saw him stop and 
heard him gasp. “ They’ve got 
them ! ” he cried hoarsely. " Oh, 
Jim, the Indians have got them ! ” 

CHAPTER 64 
Good Shooting 

It took but an instant for Jim to 
* sec what had happened. The 
Bakairi, pretending to retreat, had 
sent two small bodies of men, one to 
the left, one to the right, and these, 
climbing like cats among the 
bushes and boulders, had got 
behind and above the Professor 
and Andy, then swooped down o.n 
them. The Professor, who was 
still watching the pass, was caught 
unawares, but Andy turned just 
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as the savages swooped upon him, 
shot one, and floored another with 
the butt of his rifle. 

But the odds were too great, and 
next moment he was borne down 
by three or four men and flung to 
the ground with a force that 
stunned him. 

Greg began to run hard, and the 
other three followed. The Indians, 
of course, saw them coming, and 
the parties who had captured the 
Professor and Andy picked them 
up bodily and hurried off to join 
the main body below. The boys 
did not dare to fire for fear of hit¬ 
ting their friends. The main body, 
instead of retreating, fitted arrows 
to their bows and began to shoot. 
Though the range was long the 
feathered darts came whizzing 
down almost on top of the boys. 

Zarnbo jumped in front of them. 

" You stop,” he ordered curtly. 

“ You no stop you be killed.” 

Though it was perfectly clear 
that he was right and that going 
on was simply suicide, Greg re¬ 
fused to stop. “ If I can’t get Dad 
from those brutes I’ll go with him," 
he said angrily. 

Zambo seized and held him, but 
Greg fought like a fury. 

“Steady, Greg!” cried Jim. 
“ Getting killed won’t help your 
father. We’ve got to plan this 
thing out." 

Between running and excite¬ 
ment Greg was completely done. 
He dropped in a heap on the ground 
and sat panting for breath, unable 
even to speak. 

Sam kept his wits about him. 

“ Jim,” he said quickly, “ we’ve 
got to get off the road or they’ll 
finish us with those arrows. If 
we get in among the rocks we can 
let 'em have it with our pistols as 
they come along." 

"We’ll try it,” Jim answered, 
and, helping Greg to his fc^t, they 
slipped away among the rocks, but 
as soon as they did so the Indians 
stopped shooting. 

Sam peered out from behind a 
boulder. " They’ve smelled a rat,” 
he said bitterly. “They’re going 
back.” 

It was true. Carrying their pris¬ 
oners, the Indians were retreating. 

Greg was nearly frantic. ” Let me 
go,” he begged. “ I must help Dad.” 

It Was at this moment that a 
sudden crackle of heavy firing 
came from below. Sam sprang on 
to a rock. ” Someone shooting at 
the Indians 1 ” he yelled, mpre ex¬ 
cited than Jim had ever seen him. 

“ Who is it ? ” demanded Jim. 

" I can’t see. It must be Upton 
and his pal.” 

Jim scrambled up alongside Sam. 
It sounded as if half a dozen rifles 
were at work. And the shooting 
was excellent, for almost every 
bullet told, and the Bakairi were 
being bowled over like ninepins. 

” Good for you ! ” shrieked Jim, 
as excited as Sam. “ Give it 'em 1 
I say, Sam, they’ve got the wind 
up. They’re running.” 

“ Dad—is. Dad safe ? ” panted 
Greg from behind them. 

“ He’s all right,” Jim told him. 
" The Indians have left them. The 
beggars are running like rabbits.” 

- Greg struggled to his feet and 
began running shakily down -the 
slope. The others followed. The 
survivors of the Bakairi were, as 
Jim had said, running like rabbits. 

The boys reached the bottom in 
record time, and Greg made straight 
for his father. His wrists and 
ankles were tied and he was help¬ 
less. Greg, paying no attention 
to anything else, reached him, 
dropped on his knees, and began 
to cut the cords, while Jim did the 
same for Andy. 

” Gee, but I’m glad to see you, 
Jim," said Andy. “ I thought we 
were booked this trip. Who did 
the shooting ? ’’ 

" Alan Upton,” Jim answered, 
and just then a shadow fell across 
them and a harsh voice spoke : 

" That’s not my name, and I 
don’t believe for a minute that 
Upton could have done that shoot¬ 
ing. It has taken me weeks to 
train those men of mine."’ 

Jim looked up into the face of 
Stephen Gadsden. 

TO EE CONTINUED 


Tales Before Bedtime 

Chestnuts 

It was such a wretched day (so 
* wet and cold and dreary 
it might have been December 
instead of March) that ’ the • 
children had to play indoors. . 
They were all sitting gloomily 
round the nursery table when 
Mother came in. 

“ There ! ” she said, placing 
a basket on the table and 
covering it with her hands. 

“ Guess what is-in that.” 

“ Apples ! ” guessed Pamela. 

“ No, oranges! ” cried Bobby. 

“ Or toffee,” said the Twins. 

“ All wrong! ” laughed 
Mother. “ You greedy things ! 
Who ever saw a basketful of 
toffee ? Now look ! ” and she 
uncovered the basket. 

“ Chestnuts! Oh, how 
lovely ! ” exclaimed Pamela. 

Chestnuts were seldom al¬ 
lowed in the nursery, so the 
children were delighted at the 
unexpected treat. 

Pamela took charge of the 
basket, and soon a row of fat 
brown chestnuts was roasting 
on a bar of the grate. Each one 
had to be carefully pricked to 
prevent it from bursting, and 
it was such fun to see which 
would be roasted first, and 
very difficult to extract the 
dainty from its crackling shell 
without burning one’s fingers. 

“ How I wish we could have 
chestnuts every day ! ” sighed 
Pamela. “ But I believe we 
enjoy them more when we only 
get them now and again. 
Hullo, Twins ! What are you 
watching out of the window? ” 

But the Twins mysteriously 
left the room, and the others 
heard them chuckling , as they 
ran downstairs. 

“ What can they be doing ? ” 
exclaimed Bobby. “ It’s not, 



She uneovereithe basket 


like the Twins to get tired of 
chestnuts.” 

Just as the last row of nuts 
was hot and sizzling, all ready 
to be eaten, in rushed the 
Twins, dragging Uncle Hugh 
between them. 

“ Oh ! ” cried Pamela. “ So 
that’s why you ran away ! But 
how did you know Uncle Hugh 
was here ? ” 

“ We heard the front-door 
bell and. saw him from the 
window,” answered the Twins. 

Hurrah ! ” cried Uncle 
Hugh, drawing up an armchair 
to the fire. “ Peel me some 
chestnuts, Pamela; it seems 
to me I am just in time ! ” 
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THE BRAN TUB 

Arithmetical Puzzle 

M Y half it is three, my half it is 
nought; 

Therefore nothing is three and three 
must be nought. 

Now, reader, unriddle and explain 

(For riddle it is) what this object can 
be, 

How three can be nothing and no¬ 
thing be three ; 

But if you will not it is nothing to me. 

Answer next week 


The C.N. Natural Portrait Gallery 



The Fishing Cat 


This cat is of a very fierce and savage 
disposition, and lives mainly on the 
fish which it catches. It is somewhat 
larger than the domesticated cat, 
being about 15 inches high at the 
shoulders and 40 inches from nose to 
tip of tail; The ground colour of its 
fur is generally some kind of grey 
with a brownish tinge, and the spots 
are dark brown or black. Its home 
extends from India to Southern China. 


Things Just Patented 

tVe have no farther information about 
the new patents which are illustrated here. 

A Weed Removing Hoe. Every 
gardener knows the im¬ 
portance of hoeing to keep 
down the weeds. Here is a 
new type of Dutch hoe 
which'has a curved grat¬ 
ing between the blade and 
the shank in which the 
weeds are trapped as the 
hoe moves forward 
through the soil, thus entirely remov¬ 
ing them from the garden bed. 



A Handbag Bookholder. Ladies 
who are fond of reading while travel¬ 
ling will find this new handbag very 
useful, for on 
the back of the 
bag is a folding 
portion intend¬ 
ed as a book- 
holder. It has 
pockets into 
which the 
covers of the 
book fit, and 
the book is held securely by means of a 
strap, having at its free end a press- 
fastener. The bookholder is held shut 
by another press-fastener on a small 
tab, and one portion of the holder 
carries the second handle of the bag. 



A Riddle in Rhyme 

I’M in the pickle but not in the jar, 
I’m in the whitewash and also in 
tar, 

I’m in the meadow but. not in the 
field, 

I’m in the bell-pull and also in pealed, 
I’m in the parlour but not in the room, 
I’m in the odour and also in bloom, 
I’m in the shutter but not in the door, 
I’m in the teashop and also in store. 
Together my letters will certainly be 
An object that all in the street may 
see. Answer next week 


Next Week’s Nature Calendar 

pLOCKS of wild geese are seen 
returning 
northward. Rooks 
begin to build 
their nests. The 
stock dove’s note 
is heard. The 
ladybird appears 
on sunny days.. 

The alder, pile- 

wort, yew, mistle- Looking South 
toe, marsh mari- 8 a.m., Feb. 28 
gold, sweet violet, 

and whitlow grass are in flower. 
Cushion moss capsules are ripening. 
Lilac is coming into leaf. 

How We Read 

A FF.w weeks ago we published in 
these columns a paragraph stating 
that when people read they look 
only at the tops of words, with the 
result that if the lines were cut in 
two and they could see only the 
bottom of the words they would be 
unable to read what was written. 

Now, however, a good Nottingham 
friend of the C.N., who is an ophthal¬ 
mic surgeon, writes to tell us that 
this explanation' of people’s inability 
to read the bottom halves of words is 
incorrect. He says : “ We actually 
see each vertical half of a word 
equally' well, but the reason we can 
read from the top halves better than 
from the bottom halves is that the 
letters, both in print and script, are 
more characteristic above the middle 
line than below it. Take, for example, 
an i or a t, in which this is obvious. 
In other letters it is more or less so.” 

Is Your Name Hawtrey ? 
JJawtrey is an old Norman name, 
derived lrom Hauterive, the 
name of several places in France, 
meaning the high bank of a river. 
This does not necessarily mean that 
the first Hawtrey came over with the 
Conqueror ; he was probably a later 
immigrant, perhaps of humble origin. 


Cross Word Puzzle 
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'['here are 46 words or recognised 
abbreviations hidden in’ this 
puzzle. The clues are given below, and 
the answers will appear next week. 

Reading Across—1. A harrier. 5. Sharp- 
pointed weapon. 9. Assert. 10. Favours. 
11. Receptacle for corn. 12. Exposed. 
14. The same word (abbrev.). 15 . Produce 
responsive effect. 18. In the matter of. 17. 
Assail playfully- 19. A numeral. 20. An 
Oriental Christian. 21. Take by force. 23. 
Perform. 21. Live coal. 25. Note of musical 
scale. 20. Hinged barriers. 28. Famous 
regiment (abbrev.). 29. Wares. 30. Royal 
Society of Literature. 31. Retinue. 32. 
Rind. 33. Desires. 34, Small box for tea. 

Reading Down—1. Accustom. 2. 
Testimony. 3. Animal’s lair. 4. Symbol 
for the King. 5. Wizards. 6. Writer of 
verse. 7. Termination. 8. Roman copper 
coin. 10. What the sheep says. 12. Used 
for sugar-making. 13. Ordinarily. 15. 
Royal Scottish Academy. 10. Changed 
about. 18. Small islandl 19. Small flap. 
22. German river. 26. Merest trifle., 
27. Poem. 29. Warlike weapon. 30. End 
of spectrum. 31. Great Dominion (abbrev.). 
32. American Stati (abbrev.). 



The paragraph on the right is a French translation of the paragraph on the left 


The Wise Men 

A Greek and a Venetian were 
quarrelling about the excellence 
of their countries. The Greek, 
in order to prove that his 
country excelled all others, said : 

“ But everybody knows that 
all the wise men and philosophers 
came out of Greece.” 

“ That must be true,” an¬ 
swered the Venetian, “ for there 
are no more to be found there.” 


Les Sages 

Un Grec et un Venitien se 
disputaieut sur la valeur de leur 
pays. A fin de prouver que 
le sien surpassait les autres le 
Grec dit: 

" Mais tout le monde salt que 
tous les sages et les philosophies 
sortirent de la Grece.” 

” Cela doit etre vrai,” reprit 
le Venitien, “ car on n’en trouve 
plus la-bas.” 
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Jacko Runs Too Fast 

r\\F. frosty morning Jacko ran out of the house the moment 
^ breakfast was over. He wanted to ask his friend Chimp 
to go skating with him. 

But on his way to Chimp’s house he met another friend, and 
heard that poor Chimp was in hospital. 

“ What’s the matter with him ? ” exclaimed Jacko. 

The boy said he didn’t exactly know what was the matter 
with Chimp. “ But I shouldn’t wonder if it’s his leg,” he added. 
" He got a nasty knock playing football the other day.” 

Jacko was in a fearful way. He thought a lot of Chimp, 
and he started off for the hospital that very miniate. 

He passed the sweetshop on the way ; and as, for a wonder, 
he hadn't spent all his pocket-money he bought Chimp a big 
bag of sweets. 

But when Jacko arrived at the hospital he found it wasn’t 



quite so easy to see Chimp as he had imagined. A big door¬ 
keeper blocked the entrance and said it wasn't visiting day. 

“ I wouldn’t let j'ou in for a hundred pounds ! ” he said. 

But his bark was really worse than his bite, and when he 
saw how disappointed Jacko was he said he would see what he 
could do. In a few minutes he came back with the Matron. 

Jacko didn’t like the look of her at all, and without any more 
ado he darted down a corridor. He easily outran the porter, 
whom the Matron sent after him, and, as luck would have it, 
suddenly came across a list of patients hanging up on a wall. 
And there was Chimp’s name as. large as life. He was in 
No. io, so the list said, and Jacko didn’t take long to find him. 

Chimp was delighted to see him. He was in a room by 
himself, and found it very dull; and he certainly didn’t look 
very ill, for his face was quite red. When he saw the 
sweets Jacko had brought him he nearly jumped out of bed 
with excitement. “ Come on, let’s have a feast ! ” he said. 

And they did ; in fact, Jacko had been in the room quite a 
long time before he remembered to ask after Chimp’s leg. 

11 Leg ! ” said Chimp. There’s nothing wrong with my 
leg. But I felt a bit queer in my head, and the doctor said I 
might be hatching up something.” 

“ I wouldn’t be in your shoes for anything,” Jacko told him. 
“ That Matron seems a real terror.” 

“ She is, too,” began Chimp confidentially ; and then he 
stopped, for the door opened and in she came. 

Of course the Matron was wild when she saw Jacko, but 
strangely enough she didn’t do anything. 

“ I shall get my own hack a little later on,” she told him 
grimly. “ If I’m not very much mistaken I shall see a great 
deal more of you.” 

She wasn’t; for Chimp had got the measles, and Jacko was 
in that hospital himself before very long. 


Those Who Come and Those Who Go 

How many people are born in your 
town and how many die ? Here are 
the figures for four weeks in 12 towns. 

_ TOWN BIRTHS DEATHS 

1927 1926 1927 1926 

London ..6052..6427..7203..5099 
Glasgow .. 1840. . 2092 . .1319- • GOO 
Liverpool ..14S0.. 1602 .. 1042 ..1030 
Dublin .. S39-. SS4.. 634- 537 
Edinburgh 5 S 5 .. 572.. 547-- 46S 
Bristol .. 504- 543- 584.. 412 
Leicester .. 354.. 327-. .380.. 275 
Southampfon247.. 227 .. 217 .. 163 
Norwich .. 173 . • 17.3.. 149- 149 

Lincoln — 74.. S4 — 67 — 74 

Cambridge 73 .. 69 .. 93- 53 

Eastbourne 57 — 60- 79 .. 61 

The four weeks are up to Jan. 29 , 1 927- 


Day and Night Chart 



Darkness, twilight, and daylight in 
the middle of next week. The day¬ 
light grows longer each day. 


Not the Right Tune 
“ 'J’hat land is worth a pound a’ 
foot today,” said the out- 
at-elbows man, “ and six years ago 
I could have bought it for an old song.” 

“ And couldn’t you sing ? ” asked 
the funny man. 

“ Yes, I could sing,” replied the 
other with dignity, “ but I could not 
get the right note’s.” 1 

A Barber-ous Deed 

uoth a Goat who had seen his 
reflection 

In a pond, “ Though my beard’s a 
protection 

Against cold, I suppose, 

As the fashion now goes, * 

1 must shave off my hairy com¬ 
plexion.” 

Circumstances Alter Cases 

“ Please, sir,” said a small boy 
nervously 011 ' coming into 
class, “ ought I to be punished for 
something 1 haven’t done ? ” 

.“Of course not,”.said the master 
kindly. 

Please, sir,” said the small boy 
with a sigh of relief, “ 1 haven’t done 
my sums.” 

Why He Did Not Help . 

“ Why did you not go to the help 
of the complainant when 
you saw he was having such a des¬ 
perate fight for it ? ” asked the 
magistrate of the witness. 


“ Because I did not know till the 
fight was over, which was going to be 
the complainant,” was the reply. 



The laws of Moses and the laws of to¬ 
day as seen by an American cartoonist. 


The Resourceful Innkeeper 
“ I’ll have a couple of poached eggs,' 
please,” said a man on a walk¬ 
ing tour as he entered an Irish inn. 

The innkeeper grinned apologetic¬ 
ally.. “ I’m sorry we have no eggs,” 
he said, “ but I could let you have 
some poached salmon on the quiet.” 

So Bracing 

piiE fisherman was tired of answer¬ 
ing visitors' questions. “ Is 
this place really’ as bracing as they 
say ? ” asked one of them. 

“It’s amazing,” he replied. “ You 
ask the neighbours; they'll tell 
you that when 1 came here I was so 
weak I couldn't walk.” 

“ Really ? ” said the visitor politely. 

“ Yes, really,” said .the old salt. 
“ You see, I was born here.” 


A Charade 

Harmful and sore is the bite of my 
first, 

Sweet is my third if it’s only reversed, 
My second you surely will find in the 
ant, 

My whole is the name of an esculent 
plant. Answer next week 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
What Ami? Bellows 

A Picture Puzzle i 

The objects were lips, music, bell, 
sock, from which we make pike, 
mole, ibis. 

Word Changing 
Rouble, double, trouble 
Changeling 

Late, pate, pace, pact, past 
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The Children’s Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 


CHILDRENS NEWSPAPER 

February 26, 1927 J. 1 Everv Thursdav. 2d. 


Every Thursday, 2d. 


The CN. is posted anywhere inland and abroad' 
for 11 s. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15 th of each month, is posted anywhere, except 
Canada, for 14s. a year; Canada, 13 s. 6d. See below. 


A FLYING YACHT • BELLS IN A CHURCHYARD • TRAINING FOR THE BOAT RACE 




Cutting a Ship Out of the Ice—The St. Lawrence River near Montreal was blocked with ice 
recently, and ships were unable to move. Here we see the crew of a vessel hard at work 
trying to cut a channel through the thick ice. The blocking of the river caused serious floods 


A Flying Yacht—This giant seaplane, which has been built in Berlin, carries collapsible 
masts and sails, so that in the event of both her engines failing she would be able to 
alight on the water and sail toward land. She has accommodation for twelve passengers 
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Bells in the Churchyard — At the village 
of Quarley in Hampshire these bells are 
rung in the churchyard, where they have 
hung since the belfry was found to be unsafe 





A Tortoise and its Egg—Although it is not raro 
for captive,tortoises to lay eggs they usually 
bury them out of sight. This Blackpool 
tortoise, however, laid on egg in its box 



Skating on a Baseball Pitch—These American 
girls are using a baseball screen as a 
boot-rack while they ekate on a flooded field 


A Great Day for the Dogs—Many dog shows have been held lately, and some of the most 
valuable dogs in the country have been exhibited. These St. Bernards aro on their way 
to a London show. One of them is said to be the biggest St. Bernard in the world 


Town-Criers for a Week — During Fulham’s 
Civic Week 24 town-criers were on duty. Hera 
are three of them making an announcement 



Cambridge in Training—Preparations for the Boat Race are now In full swing, and this 
picture shows the Cambridge crew listening to advice from their coach, who is on horseback 


Rounding Up Deer—The finest deer in England, which live on an estate in Kent, were recently 
rounded up, as seen here, and sent to various parts of the country to Improve other herds 


THE HOMES OF THE VIKINGS TODAY-SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR MARCH 
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